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*WHAT’S IN A PICTURE. 


By Supt. 8S. C. Bonn, Sarpy County, NEBRASKA. 


River and bluff and claybank bare, 
Field and forest and flowers fair, 
Rocks and hills and valleys green, 
All from this window can be seen ; 
And that’s what’s in a picture. 


Waving trees on the river’s bank, 
Marshes reeking with poisons rank, 
Flowing currents with bars between, 
All from this window can be seen ; 
And that’s what’s in a picture. 


aan road —— its moving train, 

armers planting the golden grain, 

yy ent sweet and honey bee, 

All from this window now I see ; 
And that’s what’s in a picture. 


Trees and hills and river the same ; 

But roaming o’er them wildwood game, 

And the wild red Indian, too, I ween, 

All from this spot could once be seen ; 
And that was then this picture. 


What wondrous force hath wrought this change, 

At once so pleasing and 7 so strange ? 

’Tis the mighty power of the common school, 

That instead of kings o’er this land doth rule ; 
And that is in this picture. 


O, teacher, stop! Take a look around, 

And see how much brightness can be found. 

There is joy in store, if you work in faith, 

Though the crown may not come until after death. 
Ev’n that is in this picture. 


*Suggcsted and written while visiting a school. 


(TEACHERS don’t educate pupils. Medicine never 

cured a disease; at most it only puts the body 
in such a condition that it can cure itself. Food 
never nourishes the body until it becomes a part of 
it. Education is from within, so is all reformation 
and all uplifting. There is no beauty in a tree. 
There would be no sound, if there were no ears. 
Pain isn’t in the tooth; it is in the brain, or rather 
in that something, living somewhere—the mind. 

Call it what we may—mind, soul, heart, intellect, 
sensibilities, will—it is that something that we 
know by mind that we educate, and that educates 
us. There would be nothing in all the limitless 
universe if there was no mind. All forces prove 
mind. The rising of sap in a tree, the revolving of 
the planets around the sun, the crystal, the great, 
wide sea, and allin it, and the mighty continents 
and all they contain prove mind. 

Nature doesn’t educate us, it’s mind that does that 
work, and this mind is in the one educated: It is 
almost impossible to get rid of the idea that we edu- 
cate others. We can point the way, exhort, excite, 
compel, punish, command, threaten, and do a hun- 
dred other things in the presence of others, but one 
thing we can’t do, that is, educate them. We ought 
to settle this point, once and forever. 








MONEY can never buy a good teaching, neither 

can any amount of book learning make a good 
teacher. We talk about salaries as though money, 
books, and appliances were all that are necessary 
for the success of the teacher. We build magnifi- 
cent buildings, and when a visitor comes to town 
we take him before it and bid him look, and see‘ our 
good school,” ‘‘our grand educational facilities.” 
We, poor simpletons, don’t think that thousands 
of human beings have been starved to death in pal- 
aces, and tens of thousands of human children 
intellectually dwarfed in magnificent school build- 
ings. 

Great teachers are rare, and so rare that money 
can’t buy them when they are found. Once ina 
thousand years a first-class diamond is picked up. 
Princes own ail that have been discovered. You 
can name all the great teachers of earth in one 
breath—Moses, Confucius, Socrates, Froebel, Pesta- 
lozzi, Bacon; who else? Not one in Rome, with all 
her glory ; not one in America yet. Great teachers 
have great intuitions. It is not necessary for them 
to be great scholars. They have the spiritual insight 
to see principles, and then make others see them. 
This is their power. 
were poor scholars, but among men there have been 
few greater. Socrates went about the streets of 
Athens making men test their lives by the standard 
of right. He cared little about knowledge. It was 
character he was after. Pestalozzi, by his simple 
life and conscientious love of truth, taught the 
fundamental facts of true teaching, and has influ- 
enced school work to the end of time. 





Tt is proposed, in England, to divide the pound 

into 1,000 mils, a mil being nearly equivalent 
to a farthing. The shilling would contain fifty 
mils, and a dime ten mils. Changes in our sys- 
tems of weights and measures must be slow in com- 
ing, for any variation affects all the strata of society. 


Both Socrates and Pestalozzi| L) 


to get a foothold in this country, but little substan- 
tial progress has been made except in colleges, and 
scientific laboratories. It is safe to say: that the 
time is far distant when it will come into general 
use in the United States. A universal decimal sys- 
tem of weights and measures is greatly to be desired, 
but there can be no reason why we should change 
our reckonings to suit either England or France. 
When, by the unanimous consent of all European 
nations, a system is adopted, it will be for our inter- 
est to conform to it, but until that time comes it is 
wisest and best for us to continue as we are. 

A GENUINE love for one good book will do more 
to fix the character of a child than a half love 
of a hundred others. A hymn, that has intel- 
lectual and spiritual ring in it, will thrill the mind 
and sympathies for hours. The quiet repetition of 
“The Raven ” has quelled a tumultuous school into 
orderly submission. No child can be unmoved if 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘We are Seven,” ‘‘Mountain Lamb,” 
or ‘‘Lucy Gray” are properly read. There is a 
wonderful power in ‘To him whoin the love of 
nature,” etc. Children will listen to its proper 
reading with breathless interest. Robinson Crusoe 
has started many a boy out into the wide world, 
and Pilgrim’s Progress has saved many to virtue 
and usefulness. 





])FSULTORY reading, even in vacation, is not to 
be commended. There is a growing, vagrant 
taste for the daily papers. It satisfies for the 
hour, but it is mentally demoralizing. Cheap papers 
and shallow stories are so abundant that they con- 
stitute the literary food of thousands. There is 
little nourishment in them. Mental bone, sinew, 
and muscle are not made by their digestion; noth- 
ing but flabby, intellectual adipose. It has been 
said that ‘‘ the continuous reading of a classic is in 
itself a liberal education, and it is true, and the 
classic need not be a long one. How much there is 
in Emerson’s 

**Good-by, proud world! I’m going home !” 

Its exhilaration has been felt by thousands, and 
will be felt by thousands yet to come. There is too 
much in “‘In Memoriam” for a summer day under 
the trees, yet if one can digest it, a large amount of 
strength can be got out of it. 

Scraps of classics are always unsatisfactory. They 
are like small pieces of wedding cake sent for ‘‘ just 
a taste,” and a remembrance to be put under the 
pillow at night. Here is the unsatisfactory thing 
about all our readers, manuals, hand-books, and 
cyclopeedias. We can’t take a satisfactory bath in 
a pint cup, but a good plunge in unadulterated 
ocean is wonderfully exhilarating. Plunge into 
some book, or masterpiece! Explore all there is in 
it! You'll then be satisfied, even though for a short 
time. Something is got. It never can be stolen. 
The mind is uplifted permanently, and the soul 
enlarged. 








URING the summer vacation, teachers have 

many opportunities for conferring with each 
other. Private conversations and comparisons of 
views will often give much more help than listen- 
ing to a lecture. Teachers frequently feel the need 
of special aid. They have difficulties that are of a 
personal nature, and the advice of an entirely dis- 
interested person is often more satisfactory than an 
associate teacher, or even a superintendent. Two 
earnest persons of some experience, and sound 
judgment may be of great assistance to each other. 
There is probably no class of public workers more 
frequently perplexed concerning what they ought 
to do than teachers. Then, the acquaintances of 
teachers often leads to a change of location, with 
more agreeable work and better pay. It is of great 
advantage to know those who are doing the same 








The metric system has been trying for several years 


kind of work we are. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE COLORED RACE. 


» 





The negro, as a human being; is capable of being 
educated ; therefore, he ought to be educated. Here the 
argument might rest, but there is more to be said. 
Centuries of oppre-sion have had their influence on him. 
Hé is poor. Inherited tendencies are against’ him. 
Many negroes are either indifferent or opposed to cul- 
ture. Notwithstanding all this, the truth. stands as 
plain'y written as the decrees of high heaven ; the negro 
mu: ice educated, or our nation will perish. One mil 
lion ¢{ human beings cannot be left,to. grow up in ig- 
norance, and our republic be safe. It is true they ar 
not slayes, but they are servants to worse masters 
than ever Southern slaveholders were if the colored 
children are not educated. 

Lincoln emancipated them, but he didn’t emancipate 
them if they are ignorant. An ignorant man is 
better a slave than a free man if he remain ignorant. 
We are slowly realizing this fact. Yes, slowly. In 
Christian America, too! In the year 1887! Slowly 
realizing that we must educate the colored race. —Ign’t 
it a beautiful commentary on our age that twenty-five 
years of freedom hasn't taughtevery last one of them to 
read. But there are as many colored people to-day who 
cannot read as when Lincoln signed the emancipation 
edict, Not as many in proportion, but as many. There 
ought not to be one, twelve years old, born on our soil, 
Indian, Caucasian, African, Mongolian, who can’t read 
and write, unless he be a fool! It is somebody’s fault. 
Whose? ‘ Not mine,” you say. Yes, your fault, we 
say. Why? Because you haven’t helped your poor 
brother and sister of sunny Africa, You hav’nt wanted 
to help him and her. You’ve known, you’ve seen the 
poor, wounded African, and you’ve passed by on the 
other side. Well, perhaps somebody’ reads this who 
isn’t hit, but thousands are hit, and hard, too. 

But here comes one who says the colored race is infe- 
rior to the white race. Well, what of it, and then what 
if it isn’t? Read this from a paper in this city this very 
week: ‘The high honors won by John Pryor, a de- 
formed and near-sighted colored lad, who was graduated 
from Grammar School No. 26 on Thursday, speaks well 
for the principal and tutorsin that school. His achieve- 
ment furnishes indisputable evidence that no distinction 
is made there on account of race or color, and shows 
also that the colored boy is not incapable of the highest 
scholastic attainments when he has equal chances with 
his white brother. Pryor not only received the gold 
medal awarded to the scholar attaining the highest 
merit, but he was chosen as the valedictorian of his 
class.” ‘‘ That is an exception,” you say. But it is not. 
Considering all the circumstances in the case, it is a 
wonder the colored race is as smart, as energetic, as 
happy, as hopeful, and as thrifty as it is, They are 
slowly coming to be recognized. There is Fred. Doug- 
lass, and those exc Llent scholars whose faces we give 
this week, These men are recognized. The colored 
boys of the present will be recognized. They are learn- 
ing to help and assert themselves, and if the general gov- 
ernment will help them, they will get out of the ig- 
norance of the past, into the ciearer light of a cultivate: 
humanity. Now, here are a few facts. Please consider 
them : 

The negro is here to stay. He has aright tostay, We 
can’t colonize him if we would, and we would not if w: 
could. We want him asa pure colored man. Stop all 
amalgamating, and keep the race pure African, as it 
ought to be. 

Give bim all the aid he needs, and not create in‘ him a 
dependent spirit.. Let a national law be passed, and en- 
forced, too, that it shall be a crime for any colored 
child of twelve, having a good mind, not to be able to 
read and write. Let it make the states see to this mat- 
ter, and let that state that has not money enough to 
carry it out, be helped— judiciously helped; liberally, 
at first, lees and less as the years pass away, until the 
year of educational jubilee shall come, when every dark 
child of the dark race shall speak, read, and write, in its 
purity and beauty, the language of his own country. 
This day shell come, and with it shall also come an era 
of larger prosperity than Columbia has ever seen. 

Every true lover of his country is a lover of all the 
races and kindreds composing its various parts, He is 
also a lover of what will elevate these parts, and that is 
EDUCATION. It comprises all, for true education in- 
cludes true religion. 





THE Kentucky State Teachers’ Association will be 
held at Louisville, July 7, 8, and 9. The colored associ- 
ation will meet at Lexington, July 10, 11, and 12, 


THE thirty-sixth meeting of the American A tion 
for the Advancement of Science will be held’ at New 
York, beginning Aug. 10, and contipuing until Aug. 16. 
fhe headquarters of the association will be at Columbia 
College, and all the offices and meeting rooms will be in 
the buildings of the college. S. P. Langley, of Wash- 
ington, ‘is president. The vice-presidents -will -have 
charge of the departments of mathematics and astron- 
omy, physics, chemistry, mechanical science, geology 
and geography, biology, anthropology, and economic 
science and statistics. 

In connection with this meeting, the American com- 
mittee of the International Congress of Geologists will 
present a report concerning the positions to be taken 
upon important questions, by the next session of the 
congress at London. The Entomological Club will meet, 
as usual, on the day prior to the meeting of the associa- 
tion. The Botanical Club will hold its meeting during 
the week. 

The Society for the Promotion of Agricultural Science 
will hold its eighth annual meeting in Columbia College, 
beginning Monday evening, Aug. 8, and continuing on 
Tuesday. 





Mr. H. C. SPEER has sold the Western School Journal, 
Topeka, Kansas, to Supt. R. W. Turner, who becomes 
both editor and publisher. Supt. Turner holds a high 
place in the regards of Kansas teachers, and will make 
his paper what it bas long been—ewcellent. 





A capeT at West Point was recently arrested and 
confined three days in the guard-house, for brushing a 
fly off his nose while on parade. 





Pror. H. R. SANFORD, a member of the institute fac- 
ulty of this state, is conducting two institutes of three 
weeks each in Virginia this summer, one at Wachaprea- 
gue, the other at Fredericksburg. These summer 
schools, under the patronage of the department of edu- 
cation, with expenses of instruction paid by the state, 
mark a new era in Virginia school work. 





A Most cordial invitation is extended to all our friends 
in the West to visit our Western otfice, not only during 
the attendance at the National Association, but at any 
time they may be in Chicago. They will be certain of a! 
hearty welcome. 





Notices of the closing exercises of a number of 
schools are unavoidably crowded out of this week’s 
JOURNAL. We need just now forty pages each week 
Good friends, double our subscription list, and we will 
double our printed matter. We haven't room enough to 
utter all we want to say, or all our subscribers want to 
read, 





TEACHERS who do not go to the National, or some 
State Association, will miss a grand. educational uplift 
ing. By all means go. It will pay more than it costs. 





PUPILS taught with the aid of the globe will not only 
learn, but will also understand what the earth’s shape 
is, Children have strange ideas of the shape and ex-| 
tent of the earth. Globes and relief maps seem indis- 
pensable. Home-made outline maps made of soft putty 
are good, It is a good plan to glue the productions of 
the several states to the maps—rice on.the coast of South 
Carolina, grain in Ohio, cotton in Mississippi, etc. ‘* We 
credit most our sight ; one eye doth please our trust far 
more than ten ear-witnesses."—WmM. M. GirrIn, in 
** How Not To TEACH.” 

COMMENCEMENT at Rutgers College took place 
June 22. The week preceding was devoted to the 
usual closing exercises. Rev. David Waters, D.D., 0: 
the North Reformed Church, Newark, N. J., preached 
the Baccalaureate sermon, Rev. J. G. Van Slyke, D. D., 
of Kingston addressed the alumni, and Dr. T. DeWitt 
Talmage, of Brooklyn, the literary societies. 








THE Round Lake Summer School, under the direction 
of Dr. J. H. Worman, of Saratoga Springs, will be one 
of the most attractive features of this pleasant summer 
resort during the coming season. It will be open from 
July 11 to August 6, and will include in its course of 
instruction all that a scholar or teacher could demana. 
It will be conducted by over forty of the best teachers 
of the country, assisted by eminent lecturers. The 
initiatory movement was made only last year, but so 
great was its success there is no longer any doubt but it 





_ Tue ‘‘B Trigonometry” classes of the Cleveland hig, 
schools gave themselves a picnic and a rustic dinner ti, 
otherday, They had a ‘“‘ chemico-mathematical men," 
which was a wonderful combination of chemical, mathe 
matical, and Latin terms. Ice cream was put down q 
“*Vocifero” ; and when it is explained that *‘ vocifer” 
may be translated ‘‘I scream” the hilarious characte, 
of the joke will be apparent. 








In a Western co-educational college, female sopho. 
mores haze good looking freshmen by blindfolding ang 
then kissing them. About two thousand more com; 
young men than the college can accommodate want { 
become students there. 





THE present session of Roanoke College, Roanoke. 
Va., shows the best moral and religious record jy 
the history of the institution. All the young me 
at Roanoke, except nine, are members of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and nearly all are, also, 
members of churches. Besides the regular and «pe. 
cial meetings of the association, five prayer-circles 
meet regularly on Sunday evenings and two worker,’ 
training classes on Mondays for the systematic study of 
the Bible. The young men superintend and teach four 
country Sunday-schools, and assist in conducting three 
others, from four to eight miles of walking being nec. 
essary in doing this work, at each point. 





Tue Territorial Teachers’ Institute of Wyoniing, will 
be held at the city of Laramie, August 29. 





WE were glad to welcome our old friend John Ken- 
nedy, looking as well as ever. He tells us that he has 
nearly recovered his health, and hopes soon to put on 
the educational harness again and pull as hard as ever. 
We sincerely hope he may do so before many months, 

A year and a half ago he was able to take up the pen 
again, and since then has beer at work quite steadily, 
and has a very fair amount of manuscript finished. Al- 
though his tongue is still silent, he feels it a great gain 
and privilege to be able to speak to the teachers through 
the pen and hand. He has a work completed, nearly 
ready for the press. 





THE Winona state normal school, Minn., has just 
graduated a class of fifty. A sermon was preached to 
the graduates by Bishop Foss, and addsesses were deliy- 
ered by Gen. Barry, the resident director, President 
Shepard, and Hon. D. L. Kiehle, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. Winona is the firet Minnesota state 
normal school, and is justly esteemed as one of the most 
thoroughly organized and ably conducted schools of its 
class in the country. 





In Brooklyn the average number of pupils to a teach- 
er is being gradually decreased in the primary grades 
from year to year. The free kindergarten system 1s 
commended, as shown by experience in St. Louis, 
in fitting them to take up the regular grade work. 
The increase in the school population has been so great 
that a large number of children are unable to attend 
school for want of accommodations. The public are de- 
tianding more school builcings, and they must be con- 
structed. No more money should be squandered in 
leasing buildings, unfit for school purposes, in the city of 
Brooklyn. 


TsE Wisconsin Journal of Education says that “the 
ScHOoL JOURNAL is sui generis, vigorous, wide-awake, 
dashing even; but with a knight-errantry which has 
a certain suspicion of Quixotism about it.” We suggest 
that the editur of the Wisconsin Journal favor our 
readers with an article on “ Quixotism in Education.’ 
It shall have a prominent place in our columns. 








AN effort will be made to induce the National Associ- 
ation to hold its session of 1888 in San Francisco. A 
committee of leading teachers of the Pacific coast bas 
been appointed, charged with the duty of accomplishing 
this result. We have only to say—make your railroad 
arrangements so solid that no new interstate law, (00- 
gress may pass, can disturb its stability; then we'll vole 
to go to San Francisco. 


AN exhaustive review of the American public school 
system has been written by Levi Seeley, Ph. D. 1t ap 
pears in the form of a dissertation written in order to 
obtain the degree of doctor of philosophy, from the 








will become a permanent institution of Round Lake. 


university of Leipsic, and discusses the needs of ow 
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system from the standpoint of German pedagogics. It 
would do all our teachers good, could they-read this 
excellent pamphlet. 





SpeciaL legislation is bad enough in our day, but it 
was worse two hundred years ago in New England. The 
following is a transcript from the laws of Massachusetts 
at that time : 


Shillings. 
Neglec*ing the pub.ic worship of God in some lawful con- 
BAIT. o.c0n000 96" casepnncebneonabedr eras coe 
Playing or working on the Lord's Day... 
Using rude and profane language............ ....... “de> oped 40 
Traveling on Sunday un‘ess belated and forced to lodge in 
tne wilderness, ron the highways the night before....... 20 
Going to r from home, except from or to worship......... 5 
Drinking in taverDs. .......... . 
Ta rying outside of a church at time of worshi 
Lotering or cong egatine in streets or elsewhere on the 
evening vefure and after the Lord’s Day.................... 





Tae Draper Husted uniform examination bill, recently 
passed by the legislature of this state, has been vetoed 
by Governor Hill. 


THE NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 








The New York State Teachers’ Association will meet 
this year in Elizabethtown, July 6-8. This beautiful 
village nestles among the outlying hills of- the famous 
Adirundack region, eight miles from Westport, on the 
Delaware & Hudson railroad. No town in the whole 
empire state is more charmingly located. If the meet 
ing is like its location it will be well-nigh perfect. It is 
easy and cheap to get to Elizabethtown. Railroads will 
sell round-trip tickets for a fare and a third—a singk 
fare going, and a third returning. From Albiny this 
will be $4.10; from Troy, $3.90; from Schenectady, 
$360, and other pomts equally low. At the close of 
the association there will be excursions to the famous 
Thousand Islands, Montreal, and other points. The en- 
tire reduction is allowed on the return ticket, upon the 
certificate «f the corresponding secretary to be obtained 
at the convention. No advance certificate is required 
Pay regular fare to connecting point with D, & H. rail- 
road, and then buy the round trip ticket to Etizabeth- 
town, All tickets are good for return as late as July 25. 

Th» St. Lawrence excursion by way of the Thousand 
Islands and Montreal to Elizabethtown, and return by 
Saratoga, etc., as announced in program, will attract 
many of the teachers and their friends that way, the 
tickets being good on any day and train. No road in 
the country carries so many summer pleasure seekers 
as the Delaware & Hudson. Saratoga, Lake George, 
Lake Champlain, Ticonderoga, the Green Mountains, 
and the Adirondacks lie mght in its path. Teachers in 
all parts of the state should avail themselves of this op- 
portunicy to see these natural beauties. 

It isour opinion that a better program has seldom 


been arranged than 18 now presented to the New York 
teachers, 





TO THK NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS IN NEW YORK CITY AND 
VICINITY. 


_ At a meeting of the associated trunk lines last week, 
it was agreed that all excursion tickets to the National 
Assoriation should be good to return until September 6, 
teaching New York on, or before Sept. 10. No stop-over 
privileges are allowed on any road, either going or com- 








THE PASSAIC HIGH. SCHOOL, 


ing. The rate on all roads is a fare and a third, round 
trip as follows: 

Via the Penn. and New York Central, the rate New 
York to Chicago is $20.00, and returning at $6.67, wak- 
ing a round trip rate of $26.67. Via the Erie, West Shore, 
and DL. & W. R. R., the rate going is $18.50, and re- 
turning at $6.67, making a round trip rate of $25.17. Via 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the rate New York to 
Chicago is $17.00, and returning at $6.67, making a 
round trip rate of $23.67. The Ontario and Western R, 
R. is allowed the same differential as the B. & O. 

For ali further information teachers are referred to 
the cffice of this paper. It will be necessary for excur- 
sionists to have a ‘‘ certificate,” before purchasing their 
tickets, ‘Those can be obtained without charge at 25 
( linton Place, New York, on application. either in per- 
son or by letter. 





PASSAIC HIGH SCHOOL, PASSAIC, N. J. 

We give herewith an elevation and plans of the very 
fine high school building erected at Passaic, N. J., dur 
ing the past year. It certainly does great credit to the 
good sense and high aims of the spirit d citizens of that 
saburban city. The building is plain but neat, massive, 
and roomy, well adapted to the purposes for which it 
was built. 

The board of education went to the Summer Avenue 
school building of Newark, for its style of edifice, and 
the plan of the first floor, the rooms on which are for 
grammar grades, and to Ithaca, New York, for the plan 
of the second floor, which is adapted to the purposes of 
a high school. 

To carry out the system of ventilation, that of Ruttan- 
Smead, of Philadelphia was adop ed by the board of 
education; the floors have been laid on furring, which 
were first nailed to the joists; the basement has been 
plastered overhead, and cold fvul-air registers have 
veen placed under every window on both floors. The 
peculiar manner of laying the floors, the plastered ceil- 
ing in the basement, and the heated air in the flue in 
the rear of the building for the escape of foul air, effect 
the gathering of ‘all the foul air in the building through 
the ‘ Dry Closet Vaults,” to this place of escape. 

The features of this system are: (1) under-floor ven-' 
tilation, by which the currents of air are distributes 
and the floors kept’ warm; (2) continuous ventilation en- 
abling occupants to have fresh air, either warm or cold, , 
at will; (3) a large flow of air into the rooms from heat 
ers moderately warmed; (4) a system of ‘dry closets,” 
perfectly clean and odorless. 

The air in any or all the rooms miy be entirely 
changed in 18 minutes; indeed, if desired, in less time. 
Hence on a winter’s day the doors and windows may be 
closed—must be closed—and the air will be well ox- 
idized and sweet for an entire session. 

It is believed that the perfection of ventilation has 
been reached here. The entire building is made to 
breathe, 

This building is centrally situated, on high ground, 
nearly the highest in the city; it will seat six hundred 
and eighteen pupils, and is furnished with single desks 
throughout. It was erected at ‘a cost of $40,0)0, includ- 
ing site and furniture. 

Prof, H. H, Hutton, M. A., for eleven years principal 
of the high school at Waverly, N. Y., has been in charge 
bere, for the last three years, to whose ability and zeal 
much of the recent good work at Passaic may be 
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QuESTION:— What is just now impera- 
tively needed in order to bring the colored 
people of our country into a condition of 
self-support and intelligence ? 


AN IMPROVEMENT IN THE PLAN OF EDUCA- 
TION, IN THE TEACHERS, IN THE MORALS 
OF THE M:sNISTRY, NECESSARY. 


By F. H. Masson, GALVESTON, TEx. 


The present condition of the colored people of this 
state, while not what it ought to be, is very hopeful. 
We are turning our attention each year more toward in- 
dustrial pursuits. Recognizing the fact that the owner- 
ship of the soil is necessary to the permanent progress of 
any race, the purchase of homesteads is becoming more 
general among us. The habits of thrift anJd economy 
which are necessary to accomplish this end, cannot be 
estimated in dollars and cents. Besides giving us an 
ownership in the soil, itself a very important considera- 
tion, we learn the real value of money and its real use. 
Money was formerly looked up»n as a means of 
satisfying immediate want<, and no thought was given 
its importance as a factor in the solution of the race 
problem. The scriptural injunction, ‘‘ Eat, drink, and 
be merry,” was literflly obeyed. 

The educational facilities of this state, while not what 
we would like, are in advance of most Southern states. 
The evils under which we labor bear, though far less 
heavily, on the whites as well. It arises from no provi- 
s‘on being made by law, by which country communities 
might supplement their pro rata of the general school 
fund with a light tax upon themselves. This evil will 
no doubt be corrected in time. The possibilities of the 
school system of this state are grand, The magnificent 
domain, set aside fr school purposes, puts Texas pros- 
pectively in the front rank. 

A state normal school has been in successful operation 
for several years, and its facilities are becoming more 
ample each year. Twenty taousand dollars were appro- 
priated by the last legislature to enlarge its accom- 
modations ard pay the board and tuition of a number of 
students supported wholly by the state. Ten thousand 
dollars were also set aside for an industrial department 
in the same institution. These facts, with the liberal 
spirit generally manifested toward us, make ns very 
hopeful for the future, 

The last phase of your question, viz.: ‘‘ What 1s 
needed to give them (the colored people) better opportu- 
nities,” and ‘‘ to bring them into a condition of self-sup- 
port ani intelligence” is of the utmost importance. 
Tnese are the imperative necessities, as they present 
themselves to me: 

1. The present plan of education in our higher institu- 
tions must be changed. It must be more practical. Our 
youth must be taught more generally how to work. 
Most of the missionary schools that have come under our 
obser vation (for to them we generally look for higher 
culture), are too anxious to establish academic and 
scientific courses. To do this, students are rushed 
trough the English branches with very imperfect knowl- 
edge of them, and burried into the classics, There they 
are hiced, hoced, graphoed, and lavoed for several years, 
and then sent out, often with meaningless titles. But 
the maj rity never reach the end. They remain a few 
years, when poverty, or some other cause compels them 
to leave school. The precious years given to T.atin and 
Greek could have been infinitely better employed in 
getting a good knowledge of English, and the mastery 
of the elements of some trdde. Such an institution as 
Hampton, where our young men and women are taught 
‘some useful occupation, in connection with their intel- 
lectual pursuits, is worth more to us than many classi- 
cil institutions. “Let the masses be provided for, and 
those ambitious for higher education will always find 
institutions open to them. 

So important is industrial training that it is a surprise 
to me why our good friends at the North do not make 
it a leading feature in the schools they establish for us. 
[n their eagerness to cultivate our intellects, they forget 
our hands, ind to-day we do not possess as much me- 
chanical skill as our fathers did. 

Let the d‘gnity of labor be taught our youth, and so 
permeate them that they will look with surprise, if not 
suspicion, on those who are ijle. To me it seems a 
serious mistake for our schools to rend out annually so 
many young men and women without trades. They, in 
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many cases, bi come school teachers through necessity— 
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often under protest, having no taste for the work. 
result is evident. 

2. We need a better class of teachers—teachers trained 
for the school-room. The different normal schools 
are meeting this demand in part, but the supply is still 
very inadequate. Too many are engaged in teaching 
who are deficient both in morals and education. Very 
often this is due to the indifference of boards of exam- 
iners, but equilly toignorant trustees who retain incom- 
petent teachers for personal reasons. In many instances 
the work of deserving teachers is neutralized by igno- 
rant and bigoted school officers. If our higher institu- 
tions would send out more young men for the work- 
bench, the forge, and farm, a permanent intellectual 
force would be gradually established in each community, 
which, aside from its commercial importance, would be 
of incalculable benefit in the right management of our 
schools. 

8. We need more schools and longer sessions. The 
average country school does not last more than three or 
four months. This short period, when measured by the 
amount of illiterary among us, accomplishes but little. 
The passage of the Blair Bill would have been a great 
blessing tous. Supplementing the state funds, it would 
have lengthened the school sessions and provided the 
better buildings with furniture, of which there is a woe- 
ful deficiency. 

4, The general condition of our ministry must be im- 
proved, both morally and intellectually. In too many 
cases there is a total unfitness in both these directions. 
Goodness is too often supposed to exist in fervor and 
emotion. The profligacy of private life takes but little 
from the sanctity of the pulpit. The result can be easily 
imagined—a looseness in society that finds its apology in 
the ministry. Our natures are essentially religious, and 
when liked, the minister wields almost autocratic 
power over his members. He is the oracle from which 
no wrong cancome, There are many noble exceptions 
to the above, who are doing all they can to purge their 
ranks. But fanaticism and ignorauce are too strong 
with the rank and file, and the work of reform, under 
more favorable conditions, must be slow. 

With greater educational facilities, the fostering ofan 
artisan class by our higher institutions of learning, and 
better teachers and preachers, the rest may be safely left 
to time, 


The 


TIME, SYMPATHY, AND HELP. 
By C. J. ANDERSON, BRENHAM, TEXAS. 


“What is just now needed imperatively, in order to 
bring the colored people of our country into a condition 
of self-support and intelligence?’ In essaying an an- 
swer to this, I shall not, as I think many writers have 
attempted to do, take the wings of the morning, and give 
ex cathedra views of the colored people in a clime and 
condition concerning which I know nothing. The 
leading interrogation assumes, I think rightly, that the 
colored people, as a people, are at present far removed 
from a state of intelligencé and self-support. The 
causes are, they dwell largely in cities and towns, and 
are, as I learn is true of them North, a nation of ser- 
vants, with aspirations and vision no higher than such 
condition furnishes. An involuntary servitude left a 
voluntary—a willing acquiescence—to the natural evils 
of a sudden and necessarily meaningless freedom. Seeing 
this, usually through glasses of their own coloring, many 
jump to the conclusion that, whatever factors are em- 
ployed, no good can come out of Nazareth. Presuming 
that the colered people are precisely like other men, all’ 
things being equal, nothing is clearer to my mind than 
that those factors which have served with effectiveness in 
the deliverance of other races, can be hopefully relied 
upon in the solution of this one of the nation’s most im- 
portant problems : 1. Time. 2. A reasonable and helpful 
sympathy from our brother ofalighterhue. 8. An earn- 
est and growing disposition on the part of both state and 
national governments to provide such means for com- 
mon school education as experience dictates to be the 
preserver of popular institutions, 

Of course the peculiar situation of the colored people, 
living as they do in the midst of those who were their 
former masters, must be taken into careful considera- 
tion. Time must be had in order to secure permanency, 
in order that the school—the most vital of all factors— 
may be so planted and watered as to have the colored 
people understand as a mass, that merit only will be 
rewarded. In this section, popularly known as the 
Senegambian belt of the state, while a reasonable term 
of months is given to school-work in each community, a 
very small proportion have yet learned the importance 
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do not hesitate to say that a century of “ preaching” 
and lecturing will accomplish nothing without that 
helpful sympathy mentioned above. Employers in 
city and town must realize the amelioration of the 
colored people’s condition is to be brought about through 
the children ; that they must be educated, if the catas- 
trophe, now hardly more than imaginary, would be 
averted. No state is safe with an illiterate majority ; no 
people can be made self-supporting without a fair 
knowledge of how to produce, and husband the re- 
sults accruing from well-directed industry. The insti- 
tutions founded and sustained by northern benevolence 
have done, and are now doing, an excellent part towards 
the great consummation. But they cannot be reached 
by the masses. Common schools, well directed and con- 
scientiously taught, can only furnish the bone and sinew 
needful to transform a nation from dependence to 
manly independence. School-teaching among the 
colored people, must become, what, alas! it is not now, 
a calling, which demands the best men and women of 
both races, and which will pay in the nation’s coin ac- 
cording to the importance of the work, and according 
to duty done. Politics, that bane of schools, must be un- 
ceremoniously and universally kicked out ; ‘‘ influence ” 
must be a thing of the past. There must be co-educa- 
tion, so to say, of the head and heart—they must go 
hand inhand, Teachers of colored children, and preach- 
ers to those of older growth, need to be otherwise than 
dudes and wall-flowers. Industrial schools, when estab- 
lished, must have their graduates encouraged, notwith- 
standing the existence of trades unions, In short, to 
bring about this great desideratum, let the heart of the 
dominant race of this country be even yet more worked 
upon to help this newest birth of the nation’s life, to 
help itself ; to accord to it a fairer chance in the race of 
life than we now possess in this state—and we are be- 
hind very few. This done, and I believe the factors 
necessary in the placing of the colored people in a ‘‘ con- 
dition of self-support and intelligence,” will soon be 
plainly seen by all. 


THE PERFECTION OF THE COMMUN SCHOOL 
AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS. 


By 8S. G. ATKINS, PROFESSOR IN LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE, 
Sauispury, N. C., Rev. Dr. J. C. Prick, PRESIDENT. 


The question, ‘‘ What is just now imperatively needed 
in order to bring the colored people of our country into 
a condition of self-support and intelligence?” involves 
that other greater and more far-reaching and enduring 
freedom—the complete emancipation of their minds, 
and thus the unfettering of those forces in man, which 
are to tell on his own destiny and the destiny of his 
country. 

From a purely mental point of view, there is hardly 
anything left to be said except as it relates to suggesting 
means and the best adaptation of these means to the 
great end in view. The question as above stated, how- 
ever, calls for an answer in definite terms and precludes 
a broader discussion than would be necessary to give 
this answer. That is our upinion as to ‘‘ what is just now 
imperatively needed in order to bring the colored people 
into a condition of self-support and intelligence.” A 
condition of self-support and intelligence, it seems to 





of regular attendance ; and, judging from the past, I 


me, can be attained only through a training of which 
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this ‘‘ condition” must be the result, an education which 
is education, a development which is true development. 
But here lies the question of the best means and their 
best adaptation. 

It is my opinion that the thing now ‘*imperatively 
needed” to cause the colored people of this country 
(with special reference to the South), to attain a “‘con- 
dition of self-support and intelligence” lies (1) in the 
perfection of the common school, and (2) ia the estab- 
lishment of industrial schools, or industrial departments 
to the schools of high grade already foundcd, for the 
negro. But some reason should be advanced for such 
an opinion. The colleges and institutions of higher 
grade for the negro are doing work well worthy of their 
name, but the greatest drawback or impediment to their 
doing their “perfect work” is the want of thorough 
preparation by those who enter them. This want is due 
to the inefficiency of the common school, the cause of 
which, in the South especially, is very often the 
inefficient teacher. But in calling attention to the 
inefficient teacher, I would not have the reader lose 
sight of the fact that the perfection of the common 
school is my first requisite to constitute the thing jut 
now imperatiuely needed to make the negro people as 
a mass self-supporting and intelligent, for the common 
school education will necessarily be all that the mass of 
the negro population will be able to secure. 

What is the most practicable way of perfecting the 
common school? This question we would have to apply 
particularly to the South as the bulk of the negro popu- 
lation is there. It will be necessary to note the fact 
that the southern states are comparatively poor, and 
while they pay more tax on the hundred dollars’ worth 
of property for public education than do the northern 
states, yet the average length of the school term in most 
of the southern states is not more than three months. 
And in most of these states, the taxes for this purpose 
are now as high as they can well be, consequently nota 
large enough increase in the funds oan be hoped for soon 
to work any perceptible change on the schools. 

On this score then, there is nothing just now practica- 
ble. But this same small increase in funds which would 
work no perceptible change on the sehools so far as 
the time they run is concerned, would work a percepti- 
ble change upon the teacher if applied to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of normal schools, and in this 
way provide for making efficient teachers. This would 
cause the three months to be nothing less than three 
real school months, whereas they are now often absolute 
failures; and, considering the prepared and trained 
teacher as against the adventurer and empiricist, it 
might make out of the three months’ failure even more 
than three months’ comparative success. The efficient 
teacher will give children the proper preparation for 
our colleges, and cause the common school to assume 
its true sphere and relation to the great AmericaD 
people—especially to the American negro. Along this 
line will be the increase of wealth in property. 

I might therefore conclude that my first requisite to 
constitute the thing which will bring the negro ‘‘ into 
condition of self-support and intelligence” is the estab 
lishment of good normal schools. The second requisite 
to bring about the desired end lies in the establishment 
of industrial schools, or itidustrial departments to the 
schools of high grade already founded for the negro. 

A statement of a distinguished American thinker will 
here exactly serve my purpose, although written to 
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end too, widely different from mine. ‘“‘ Now,” says he, OUTLOOK HOPEFUL IN TEXAS. 
“] take it that a vast majority of the pupils in our 
schools are not to pass their life as students, or as By L. C. — eng State NorMaL 
authors. Their main business (the italics are mine), in P 
this world is to gain an honest living for themselves aud| In some things Texas is especially favorable to her 
for those dependent on them. And no plan of education | Colored citizens. The state encourages by friendly laws 
is just, that leaves this prime consideration behind, in |®0d financial support, and then allows us to work out 
quest of any alleged higher aims; for there really are |OUFr Own destiny. 
no higher aims; and all pretence of such isa delusion| Lawlessness here, as elsewhere, occasionally over- 
anda snare.” This will apply especially to the colored |Tides justice and terribly discourages us; this is be- 
people in their present condition. It is now, and must coming less frequent, and a healthy public sentiment 
be for a long time, “their main business in this world | Opposing disrespect of law and order is rapidly growing. 
to gain an honest living for themselves and for those | We are working side by side and getting acquainted, 
dependent on them,” and to prosecute this business and at the same time acquiring some of the comforts 
properly and profitably demands preparation and train- | Dvessary to our changed condition. 
ing for the same, Besides this, the industrial depart-| We pay taxes on $10,000,000 worth of property, enjoy 
ment as an adjunct to the colored institutions will gor-|4" equal division of the school funds, have district 
rect an error which naturally followed slavery, viz.;|Schools for six months, and a ten months’ session in 
disgrace of labor. This is a grave and destructive error | 0st cities per year. 
ara to the negro in the condition in which slavery | The state appropriated for support of our normal 
school for the years 1885-7, $27,500 ; for the years 1887-9, 

















































































lately prepared sixty lessons for u-e in the lower grades. 
The lessons, finely illustrated, are hektographed and 
supplied to all the schools. Miss Hand has unusual abil- 
ity for story writing and picture sketching. 

In the Miner school building are the high school, and 
norma! and manual training classes. To the last-named 
class, boys of the eighth grade are sent from all parts of 
the city, each group of six boys being allowed one hour 
per week. As the accommodations are increased the 
boys will be allowed more time at this work. In several 
schools the last hour in the school week is devoted by 
the girls to sewing. It is expected by those in charge 
of these schoole, that very much more attention will be 
given to industrial training in the future than has been 
in the past. 

The high schol has a three years’ course, and an at- 
tendance of two hundred and forty students. I listened 
to exercises in physics and geometry. The teachers 
were wide awake, the students keen and interested. 

In the normal class there are twenty young ladies. 
The members of the class are chosen from those high 
school graduates who rank the highest in a competitive 
examination, As there are so few chances for remun- 
erative employment open to colored ladies, the compe- 
tition to enter the training school, and afterward obtain 
positions as teachers, is sharp and eager. The rigid 
practice of allowing individual merit to decide the ques- 
tion of admission to the teaching ranks, has much to do 
with the quality of work done in these justly celebrated 
schcols. ‘The critic teacher in the normal school is a 
graduate of the Salem (Mass.) State Normal School. 

The day set apart for school inspection was spent 
before half which was of interest had been seen, but 
not before the claim had been well established that the 
colored schools of Washington would bear a comparison 
with the best schools of the country. 




































Laws looking to reformatory schools were also enacted. 
These facts show the animus of the majority in Texas. 
We are not quarreling with others—are living on most 
friendly terms with our neighbors,—working hard, and 
sending some of the children to school. 

_ Our need is a more practical education,—more in- 
struction in how to make a living,—how to live and 
become gvuod citizens,—and a longer scholastic period for 
our children. A compulsory school-law would be a 
blessing, but poverty and the peculiar condition of the 
country renders it impracticable. 


for, to be able to miake their children intelligent, the 
colored people must acquire those things which can be 
the product only of profitable and honest industry. I 
think that to my people there is no way by which labor 
can be so soon dignified as through the colored colleges. 
Our people regard their colleges as the oracles of all 
that is true and worthy, and the instructors in the 
colleges as the inspired prophets of the same. And 
when their oracles become the repositories of the doctrine 
of the dignity of labor, and their prophets the patrons 
as well as the promulgators of that doctrine, labor will 
not long be devoid of its dignity among the mass of the 
colored people in this country. In justice to my people, 
Ishould say, however, that this idea of labor’s being a 
disgrace is more marked as the mere mental culture 
advances. So that the rank and file are still industrious; 
but mental culture is moving apace, and I somewhat 
fear the future owing to the influence of slavery, if this 
all-important step in the line of industrial development 
is not taken. 

But there is still another phase of the present con- 
dition of the colored peuple which demands the estab- 
lishment of industrial schools or the attachment of 
industrial departments to our colleges. It is the present 
and prospective dearth of skilled workmen among the 
colored people. 

How this has come, and will come about may be 
readily seen in the fullowing quotation: ‘We [the 
colored people] had master mechanics among our race 
while the negro was a chattel, and the ingenuity of 
brain and hand served to enrich the coffers of his mas- 
ter. But to-day skilled labor is steadily dripping into 
the hands of white workmen. Hense it is cornered. 
The white engineer holds a monopoly both of the labor 
market and the science of his craft. He will not take a 
colored apprentice. Unless then trades are to fall 
among the lost arts for us as a people, they must be 
grafted into the benevolent institutions for negro 
culture,” 

Iam glad to note the fact that I do not stend alone in 
urging the im; ortance of industrial training. A large 
number of the collezes for colored youth in the South 
are urging the same point by adding industrial features 
to their work. I might cite the Livingstone College 
along with others with whose advancement I am not so 
familiar, In their work the industrial feature is be- 
coming a positive and productive factor. 1 do not wish 
to be understood as at all under-cstimating the import- 
ance of our colleges and universities and the work 
which they are designed to do. Their mission is a 
necessary one. We must have leaders. We must have 
men whose minds are given all the development possi- 
ble, to stand as sentinels of the race, as all other highly 
enlightened races have bad. In short, let every person, 
whose opportunities, capacity, and aim in hfe call for 
the highest culture, have the means of such culture, for 
it is a God-given boon ; but the present imperative need 
for the colored people as a race should not, and cannot 
be mistaken. In conclusion, I would say, that in the 
encouragement of the two requisites herein set forth 
may be found the field and opportunity for contributing 
directly, or indirectly, to bringing the “colored people 
of our country into a condition of self-support and intel- 





A DAY IN THE COLORED SCHOOLS OF WASH- 
INGION, 


By Supt. A. W. Epson, Jersey Ciry. 





TRAINING THAT WILL ELEVATE MORALLY, 
MENTALLY, AND PHYSICALLY. 


By 8. C. ARMSTRONG, PRIncIPAL Hampron NORMAL AND 
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you wish to see some Rens potenery wate fp AGRICULTURAL InstITUTE, Hampton, Va. 


Washington,” said a gentlemen well acquainted there, 
** visit the colored schools, The excellence of these 
schools is due very largely to the energy, enthusiasm, 
and ability of the supervising principals, the Montgom- 
ery brothers.” Accordingly I directed my steps toward 
the Sumner, Miner, and Garnet schosls for a day’s visit. 

The superintendent of the colored schools is Mr. G. F. 
T. Cook, a graduate of Oberlin College, 1861. The assist- 
ant superintendents, or supervising principals,as they 
are called, are Mr. H. P. Montgomery, a graduate of 
both courses in the Randolph (Vt.) State Normal School, 
and Mr, W. S. Montgomery, a graduate of Dartmouth 
College, 1878. 

The success of these two men is a remarkable instance 
of what pluck and perseverance will accomplish. For- 
merly slaves, they were rescued by Union soldiers and 
taken to Vermont when mere boys. Here their craving 
for knowledge asserted itself, and in spite of many ob- 
stacles they worked their way through schools of suc- 
cessive grades, always ranking high in their classes. 
Since graduating from the above named institutions 
they have been engaged in teaching, supervising, and 
conducting teachers’ institutes. In this work they are 
said to be espevially skillful. 

In the colored schools of Washington there are en- 
rolled some ten thousand pupils, and one hundred and 
eighty-two teachers, all colored. Four of the teachers 
are specialists, two in music, one in drawing, one in 
manual training. 

The legal school age is from six to seventeen years. 
Four-fifths of the pupils are in the first four grades. 
The schools are in fifteen buildings, having one hundred 
and twenty seven class rooms, and a total seating capa- 
city for 6,977 children, 

In the first room which I entered the little folks (firrt 
grade) were engaged in buying and selling objects on 
the teacher’s desk. 

Their attempts were naturally somewhat immature, 
though many showed considerable skill in handling 


My answer to the above question, given twenty years 
ago, would have been, ‘“‘ That training of the moral, 
mental, and physical pature which is best defined as 
‘ character building.’” To-day, after nearly a quarter of 
a century’s experience among the negroes of this 
country, I find that my reply needs neither change nor 
addition. 

During that time I have had the good fortune to have 
associated with me in the Hampton school, a number of 
officers and teachers of more than average intelligence 
and instructiv: ness, and Iam happy to say that their 
views are, almost without exception, idertical with my 
own. While, of course, such an education as we desire 
for the negro would probably be the best possible for 
any race, the point in his case is, that he is at a special 
disadvantage in having no educative forces to depend 
on, either in his home or social life, and in being, there- 
fore, almost completely dependent upon such speaific 
school training as is open to him. Never, I believe, in 
the history of any race, has the school been of such im- 
portance, or the teacher such a centre of power, as now 
among the colored people of our southern states. 

Socially, they are, and will be for an indefinite period, 
cut off from the refining infinences of any civilization 
more advanced than their own, and as yet the ‘“‘ home” 
instinct, that all powerful inspiration to progress, is no 
more than rudimentary among them. It is for these 
reasons that for them a special system of training is 
needed ; schools which shall supply, so far as possible, 
that which they can not get from society or the family, 
and teachers who are conscious that their best and 
hardest work lies outside the classroom. While, of 
course, the negroes feel and respond to the pressure of 
the elementary social forces, are driven by hunger, 
tempted by crude desires, and stimulated by nascent 
pride, yet the majority of them must go through years 
of discipline before they can become susceptible to any- 
thing finer and higher than these, and this discipline 
can, I believe, be furnished by the right kind of schools. 
Institutions in which, side by side with the academic 
training, goes the training of the work shop and farm, 
which hold within themselves opportunities for social 
life, and make practival, religious, every-day teaching 
the logical outcome of the Sunday services, are the im- 


writing exercise. With slates and rulers in position 
they drew the lines at the direction of the teacher, her 
tone as well as word indicating the shade of line desired. 





j “The defects of the eyelash are not apparent to the 
[netic type, Supplementary reading provided by thejeye.” - apr an 
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SKETCHES OF A FEW COLORED SCHOOLS. 


The first negro school in the United States, known as 
the Union Seminary, was started in 1847 in, Franklin 
county, Ohio, under the jurisdiction of the, African 
Methodist Episcopal,Church, with the Rev. J. M, Brown 
(now Bishop),,and Mrs. Frances E, Harper at its head. 
From this institution grew the first negro college, which 
is known as Wilberforce University, and situated at 
Wilberforce, Ohio. 











WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY. 


In 1863 this college became. the common property, o! 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church, and Bishop D 
A, Payne, who had labored hard to make it such, be- 
came its first president. He was the first negro colleg. 
president in the United States. The college now sup 
ports one president, eight professors, and eight teachers. 

The number of students that have attended the col- 
lege is 2,841, of whom 1,070 are females, Since 1870 
seventy-seven students have graduated from Wilber: 
force, twenty-six being females. 
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FISK UNIVERSITY. 


The Fisk University, situated at Nashville, Tenn,, was 
the first institution of learning established in the South 
for the education of the freedmen. It was founded 
in October, 1865, by the American Missionary Society of 
New York City, and is still under its fostering care. 
Gen, Clinton B, Fisk, who was then in command of the 
Freedmen s Bureau, co-operated with the Revs, E. P, 
Smithand E. Craveth, agents of the society, and entered 
heartily into the work of establishing the school which 
justly honored him by taking his name, The school was 
opened in 1866, under the auspices of the American 
Missionary Society, and the Western Freedmen’s, Aid 
Commission, which was then represented by Prof, John 
Ogden, 

This college enjoys an advantage in the conduct of 
an industrial department, in which are taught printing, 
nursing and hygiene, cooking, dressmaking, and plain 
sewing. The Fisk Herald, a, twelve-page, 9 by 11 
monthly. paper, is set up and printed entirely by stu- 
dents at the college. 





HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 


The Howard University at Washington is next to Fisk 


in point of age. The college was incorporated on 
March 2, 1867, by Gen. O. O. Howard (from: whom it 
is named), Samuel C. Pomeroy, Charles B, Boynton, and 
thers, During the period of its existence, from 1867 to 
he present, 2,963 students have been instructed within 
1 & gates; and 2,500 have gone forth to engage in the 
/orld’s affairs. 

The industrial departmént reports that about 150 of 
‘he students of the normal and preparatory departthents 
f the university have spent nearly four hours’ ¢ach: 
week in the industrial school, and to these have been 


HAMPTON NORMAL AND 


‘|added on Friday and Saturday upward of sixty more 


from the city of Washington. 

The trades taught have been carpentering, printing, 
shoemaking, tailoring, tin-plate working, sewing, cook- 
ing, and type-writing. Dr, J. N. Patton (white) is 
president of the institution. 


THE HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 


The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 
stands on the shore of Hampton Creek, a little below 
the town of Hampton, Va., two and a half miles from 
Fortress Monroe, on an estate of one hundred and 
twenty acres. 

The school farm proper contains 191 acres of good 
land, An addition of five hundred acres of good grain 
and grass land, four and a half miles distant, called the 
“Hemenway Farm,” from its donor, furnishés ample 
farm land for all agricultural purposes of this school. 
There are thirteen different work-shops where as many 
différent trades are taught. 

In April, 1868, the school was opened with fifteen 
scholars, on a manual-labor basis, under the auspices of 
the American Missionary Association. In June, 1870, 
the institute received a charter from the general assem- 
bly of Virginia, creating a corporation, giving power to 
the trustees to choose their own successors, and to hold 
property without taxation to the amount of eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars. No denomination has a ma- 
jority on the board of trustees, This school is devoted to 
Christian education, but is conducted in the interest of 
no sect, 

The limit as to numbers is 500 negroes and 150 Indians, 
which number is now in attendance. 

A brief description cannot do justice to the excellent 
work that is being done here. Principal Armstrong 
aims to supply the needs of his peculiar class of pupils 
iw every particular. There is nothing one-sided about 
this institution. In its various departments, traming 
is given to the physical, mental, and moral nature. 
Pupils are sent forth intelligent, useful citizens. 














ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. 


The Atlanta University, situated at Atlanta, Ga,, 
was chartered in 1869 under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association. Mr. Edmund A. Ware 
(white), who became its first president, was decidedly 
opposed tothe institution being conducted on the color 
hne, aud introduced the novel idea of mixing white and 
colored children in the South. He would not accept 
the presidency of the college unless that privilege. = 





given. He spent a great part of his life educating the 
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AGRICULTURAL LNSTITUTE. 


negro. ..When Mr. Ware died he was buried so that ha 
of: his body .would rest in. the. cemetery for colored 
people, and\the other half in the white cemetery. The 
Atlanta University has its industrial department, which 
embraces farming, stock-raising, etc. The mental train- 
ing does not differ materially from that of the other 
schools, .The number:of students now in attendance is 
291, of whom 149 are girls, Ozxe hundred and thirty. 
seven graduates have gone forth. 


STATE UNIVERSITY, KENTUCKY. 


The State University at Louisville, Ky., has negro 
officers from the president down. It was chartered on 
March 5, 1873, by the Rev. Messrs. A. Heath, W. W. 
Taylor, P. H. Alexander, and others, all colored, who 
represented the negro Baptist Association of Kentucky, 
under whose auspices the college is now being con- 
ducted. The Rev. William J. Simmons, a negro Baptist 
minister and graduate of Howard University, is the 
president. The Louisville University grew out of a 
small.school, ‘Though comparatively young, it has 
turned ont a large numb r of gradustes, 











SHAW UNIVERSITY. 


This school is beautifully located in the city of 
Raleigh, N. C.. The grounds include several acres of 
land, and are among the finest in the city. This insti- 
tution furnishes by far’ the largest accommodations of 
any colored school in North Carolina, and in the large 
number of advanced pupils, is not surpassed by any 
colored institution in the country. There are six de 
partments of study already established,—Normal, Scien- 
tific, Classical, Theological, Medical, Mechanical, and 


.| Industrial. 


The number of pupils enrolled since the schoo! was 
incorporated in 1875, is over one thousand—six hundred 
young men, and four hundred young women. In all 
the departments of the school, provision has been 
made for the accommodation of about three hundred 
pupils. 

. Under the management of Dr. Tupper, Shaw Uni- 
versity has steadily grown in power and favor with all 
classes of the community in North ( arolina. 

The moral, religious, and spiritual influences exe! 
cised over the pupils are highly appreciated by them; 
who, in fact, recognize it as.a religious and a Christian 
work 
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VIRGINIA’S COLLEGE AND ITS PRESIDENT. 


The Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute, founded 
by the government in 1882, and supported by public 
appropriation of $20,000 annually, is dedicated to the 
exclusive education of colored youth, male and female, 
and no person is eligible to a place therein as officer or 
instructor who is not of negro extraction. The faculty, 
as at present constituted, is composed of ten well- 
educated, scholarly persons—four ladies, and six gentle- 
men. In addition to the ordinary departments and 
courses of study established and pursued in the institute 
_the course of study covering all the branches of 
mathematical, philosophical, scientific, and classical 
subjects ordinarily prescribed in normal and collegiate 
institutions, with preparatory and higher departments - 
the law creating the institute requires that a summer 
session be conducted annually for the benefit of the 
teachers, male and female, employed in the colored 
public schools of the state. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL IN TUSKEGER. 


The Tuskegee Normal School at Tuskegee, Ala, is a 
thoroughly practical institution, devoted chiefly to 
industrial teaching. In 1880 the legislature of Alabama 
passed an act establishing a normal school at Tuskegee, 
and the state commissioners of Alabama applied to 
Geo. 8. C. Armstrong. principal of Hampton Institute, 
to recommend some one for the principalship. He 
recommended Mr. B. T. Washington (colored), who pro- 
ceeded to Alabama at once, and organized the school on 
July 4, 1881. At-the end of the first scholastic year the 
legislature of Alabama voted to increase its annual 
appropriation for the support of the school from $2,000 
to $3,000. Some months later a friend in Connecticut 
gave to the institution an additional tract of 440 acres of 
land, making the total amount now owned by the school 
540 acres. After the erection of Porter Hall, several 
small cottages, a stable, carpenter shop, printing office, 
blacksmith shop, etc, were built: During the third 
session efforts were begua to erect another large build- 
ing, to be called *‘ Alabama Hall.” They were success- 
ful, and the budding was then erected at a cost of $11,- 
000. The 1,000,000 bricks used in building Alabama 
Hall were made by the students. Besides making the 
bricks for this building and other school purposes, the 
students have made many thousands for outside sale. 
Itis the object of the institution to produce on the 
place, as nearly as possible, everything that is consumed, 
There is a large carpenter shop, in which fourteen 
young men are learning the trade under a competent 
foreman, Mr. W. C. Brown, 

The young ladies have an industrial room, where sew- 
ing is taught in all its branches, and they make a large 
number of garments worn by the students. They have 
also a laundry in which they do the laundry work of 
students and teachers. Housekeeping is taught in all of 
its details. To these industries the school expects to 
add blacksmithing, tinsmithing, fruit-canning, wheel- 
wrighting, ete. Prof. W. D. Wilson, in charge of the 
scientific department, has secured a photographic outfit 
and some will receive instruction in this art. 

The property is worth $60,000. Over four hundred 
students have enjoyed the benefits of this peculiar 
school, aes 


—— 


FIVE COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 





JOHN MERCER LANGSTON. 


_ Perhaps the ripest scholar of the educating fraternity 
is John Mercer Langston. He, with the exception of 
Frederick Douglass, is. the most distinguished colored 
tan in the United: States. Mr. Langston was born in 
Louisa county, Virginia, om Dec. 14, 1829. Emanci- 
pated when a mere child, he was sent to the state of 
Ohio, where he grew up to manhood, was educated, and 
pursued professional life to the year 1867. 


In 1844 he entered ‘Oberlin College in Ohio, this col- 


lege being then the only one in the United States where 


persous of color could be educated oa terms of equality, 


with persons who were white. He graduated after five 
years of regular collegiate study, in 1849, but he was 
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not admitted to the bar until Oct. 24, 1854. From this 
time he rose rapidly. 

In 1867 Mr, Langston was invited by Gen. O. O. How- 
ard, through the influence of the Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, Salmon P. Chase, to act 
as general inspector of the schools of the freed people 
of the United States. He held this position until 1869, 
when he was called to a professorship in the law depart- 
ment of Howard University. 

During the last two years that Mr. Langston remained 
at Howard University he was, by special request of Gen. 
Howard, made vice-president and acting president of 
the inetitution. During Mr. Langston’s connection 
with Howard University he was, by appointment of 
President Grant, a member of the board of health of 
the District of Columbia, for several years the attorney 
for the board, and for one year its secretary. In 1877 
he,was appointed by Mr. Hayes, Minister and Consul- 
General to the republic of Hayti. In this office he 
served until July 24, 1885, almost eight years. Mr 
Langston resigned the post of minister of his own choice, 
having. resolved to return to the United States, and 
enter again upon the practice of his profession. In 1885 
he found that he was elected by the board of education 
of the state of Virginia, president of the Virginia Nor- 
mal and Collegiate Tustitute, a po-ition which he con- 
tinues to hold at the present tin. 





BISHOP DANIEL A. PAYNE. 


Foremost among the colored teachers of colored men 
stands Bishop Daniel A. Payne, of the African Meth: d 
ist Episcopal Church. He was the prime mover in the 
establishmant of the first negro school (the Union Sem- 
inary, in Ohio) on this continent. The Union Seminary 
grew into the Wilberforce University, of which Bishop 
Payne became the first president. He was educated at 
Gettysburg College. and taught. school in Charleston. Bal 
timore, Washington, and Philadelphia. Hereceived the 
degree of LL.D. from Lincoln University in 1880, and 
is the persistent advocate of an educated ministry in the 
A.M. E. Church. He is the first person of African ex- 
traction to become president of a university in this 
country. Bishop Payne, by individual effort, secured to 
Wilberforce a museum which now bears his name. It 
is valued at $2,000, and is the only museum attached to 
a negro college in this courtr=. 





REV. J. W. SIMMONS, D.D. 


The Rev, William J. Simmons, D. D., president of the 
State University of Kentucky, and Professor of Greek 
and Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, was born on 
June 29, 1849, in Charleston, 8. C. His mother and 
three children were sent North by one of the conflicting 
parties over a will, and were freed, They lived awhile 
in Pailadelphia, and then moved to Bordentown, N. J., 
where he was apprenticed to Dr. Leo H. De Lange, a 
dentist. He entered Madison University, academic de- 
partment, from which he graduated in July, 1868. He 
passed the freshman year at Rochester University ; en 
tered Howard Universiry in 1870, graduated in 1878, re- 
ceiving A. B. ; was principal of Hillsdale, D. C., public 
school till June, 1874; then went to Fiorida, where he 
invested in land, and was principal of Howard Academy 
at Ocala.. He was ordained in 1878, and accepted the 
call of the First Baptist Church in Lexingtos, Ky., in 
September, 1879. In August, 1880, he was called to the 





presidency of the Normal and Theological Institute (now 


State Uni ty); a post which he still holds with honor 
to himself’ and the whole state. 





BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


Prof. Booker T. Washington, president of tbe Tuske- 
gee Normal School, Tuskegee, Ala., was, perhaps the 
most unfortunate student of the lot of negro presidents. 
He was born a slave. He worked and saved enough 
money to take him to Hampton, Va, from his native 
town, intending to enter Hamptun Normal School, but 
his money gave out before he reached his destination, 
and he was compelled to stop at a way station. It was 
night, and Washington had only the bare price of a 
breakfast in his pocket. If he spent his money for 
lodging he would have no breakfast, and vice versa. Of 
the two ills he chose to go without his bed, and that 
aight he crawled through a hole and made his bed un- 
der a sidewalk. The next thing that puzzled him was 
how to get to Virginia’s school. Walking was very 
bad, as there was a river between the town he was in, 
and the town he wished to reach. The problem was 
solved at-last by a stroke of good fortune. He got a job 
to help unl-ad a vessel, and thus he earned enough to 
carry him to where he was going. He reached the 
school and entered upon the charity list. He graduated 
in due timeand became a teacher in the institution, and 
subsequently principal of the Tuskegee Normal School 
at Tuskegee, Ala. 





Prof. Julian Talbot Bailey, was born near Barnett, 
Warren county, Ga., on March 22, 1859. From a very 
early age he evinced a great desire for learning, and 
his mother wisely determined to give him, if possible, a 
complete education. After finishing the course of study 
pursued in the common schools of Warren and Taliaferro 
counties, he was sent by his mother to the Atlanta Uni- 
versity, where he pursued the college preparatory 
course, graduating at the age of 17 at the head of his 
class. He was then sent to Howard University, where 
he pursued the college course. At both the Atlanta 
and Howard Universities his standing in the classics 
could not well be excelled. 

Soon after leaving college he went to North Carolina, 
where he was principal for some time of a school known 
as the Roanoke Normal and Collegiate Institute. He 
also published and edited the National Enquirer in the 
same state until the spring of 1884, when he accepted 
the editorial chair of the Arkansas Herald. After he 
had edited the paper a month it was decided by the 
members of the Arkansas Herald and Mansion pub- 
lishing companies to consolidate the papers, and he was 
then elected editor of the consolidated paper, which 
came at once to be regarded as one of the leading negro 
journals of the country. He continued to edit the 
Herald-Mansion until the fall of 1884, when he was 
elected professor of natural science and belles-lettres in 
the Philander Smith University of Littlo Rock. 

In the fall of 1885 he was elected professor of higher 
mathematics and astronomy in the state normal school, 
which post he is now filling with credit to himself and 
the race, in addition to being editor of the Little Rock 
Sun, 





NOTE.—We are indebted to the New York Sun for the loan 
of several of the cuts appearing in this article. 





An examination can be made an uplifting, or a de- 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. © 


KANSAS. 

Prof. M. L. Field closed a successful term’s work at Hillsdale 
April 29. 

Tally one for Oswego. Supt. J. W. Weltner has had an increase 
of $3.0 to his salary, as ao inducement to remain at the head of 
the schools of that wide-awake town. 

The vacancy at Topeka, caused by the resignation of Supt. D. 
C. Tillotson, hus been filled by the election of Prof. J. M. Bioss of 
Indiana, to the superintendency of the schools of that city. 

Supt. Tillotson, vice-president of the Kansas Council of the 
American Institute of Civics, will lecture this summer on the 
subject of * Training for Citizeuship,"*tbus furthering the work 
of the institute in the state. 

Prof. Jenkins, of Kingman, was presented with a $20 easy 
chair, on the last day of school, the gift of bis pupils. 

It is reported that Hon. H. C. Speer, has disposed of the Western 
School Journal, to Supt. R. W. Turner of Jewell County. The 
success of the Journal under Mr. Speer has been phenomenal 
may it continue as good under the new management. 

The state convention of county superintendents, convened at 
Emporia May 25 and 26. The foremost educators of the state 
were present and participated. 

Mr. J. B. Ashbaugh, the well known western agent of Clark & 
Maynard, bas become a real estate man at Eureka. 

Supt, A. 8. Olin, who has proved himself to be one of the fore- 
most educators in the state, bas given up his position as principal 
of the Iola schools, to take the chair of English and Didactics in 
Ottawa University. 

The Stirling schools held an “ Industrial Exposition,” a few 
‘weeks since at which were exhibitcd specimens of the handiwork 
of the pupils in the line of art, fancy articles, etc. The energy 
exhibited by the pupils and teachers, and the interest manifested 
by the patrons are in the highest degree en: x 

Supt. Clark, of Beloit, graduated a fine class at the close of the 
school year. The hackneyed subjects for commencement, es- 
says and orations, were discarded, and fresh ones of living inter- 
est were noticeable. An “alumni banquet” followed the excr- 
cises. 

At the graduating exercises of the Iola schools, the graduates 
received u floral tribute from the senior class of the Humboit 
school, which was present in a body, consisting of a basket of 
roses, and other flowers, beautifully arranged. It wasa beautiful 
act, delicately done. 

The Neosho Falls schools, Prof. C. A. Bishop, principal, closed 
May 27. The exercises, though hurriedly gotten up. were inter- 
esting, and creditable to those engaged. Prof. Bishop bas been 
successful in his work, and bas proved a tireless, skillful worker. 

The normal institute of Woodson county will be held in Au- 
gust. Conductor, Supt, J. E. Klock, of Emporia ; county super- 
intendent, Miss Kate Khea, An interesting and profitable time is 
expected, 

Prof. J. C. Hamm, of Humbolt, has purchased the controlling 
intcrest in The Courant, a leading paper of lola. It is surmised 
that he will lay aside the rod and take up the pen. Another in- 
stance of the effect of practicing economy (?) in the schools. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The Warner town school district has voted to use the sum ap- 
propriated at the regular annual meeting in March, to build two 
school houses for the use of a population that, under the late 
law, comprised four districts. The board of education will select 
the sites for the new buildings. 

Some 200 trees were set out Arbor Day at Merrimack by school 
childreo, patrons, and citizens. 

Dr. F. D. Randall has resigned as a member of the Hookset 
school board. 

The Bath village school commenced May 2, with Cora Buck as 
teacher. 

President Bartlett's youngest sou, Samuel C., Jr., a member of 
the senior class at Dartmouth, has accepted the position of assist- 
ant instructor in English at the American Board Training 
School, in Kioto, Japan. He wi!! sail from San Francisco Sept. 1. 

Hiram A. Hitchcock, of Hanover, has been made associate pro- 
fessor of civil engincering at the Thayer School of Civii Engineer- 
ing at Hanover. 

Charies E. Boyd, instructor in music in Concord schools, has re- 
signed to accept a more lucrative position in the Waltham, Mass., 
schools. His resignation is much regretted. 


Concord. State Correspondent. ELLEN A. FOLGER. 


NEW YORK. 


During the last session of the Queens County teachers‘ insti- 
tute, the principals of the schools in the county formed a new 
society, called ** The Principals’ Educational Council of Queens 
County. The following officers were elected for the coming 
year: 

Head master, William M. Peck, Whitestone; assistant head 
master, A. B. Wilson, Roslyn; secretary, L. M, Burdick, Free- 
port; chaplain, E. A. Campbell, Corona. 

The first meeting will be held on the last Saturday in September, 
at Rockaway Beach. The subject for discussion is, “ Outline of 
School Work fer the Year."" The instruction given at teachers’ 
institutes is almost entirely almed at primary and intermediate 
grades, very seldom applying to the principal and his work; 
hence, the formation of this council. The object of the meetings 
will be the discussion of the best methods in the management of 
schools, and the bringing into closer relationship the schools of 
the county. L. M. Burdick, Secretary: 

Flushing, L. I., was favored last week with a series of gradu- 
ating and clusing exercises of a very entertaining and superior 
character. Theschool year just closed under the superintendency 
of Mr. Pardee has been marked with continued and increasing 
successes. The closing exercises of the grammar department of 
the high school were held in the assembly room of the high 
schoo! building, on last Wednesday an excellent program 
was carried out by the pupils in avery creditable manner. 
The school was addressed by President Frankjin of the board of 
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education, Benjamin W. Downing, Esq., and Supt, Pardee. The 
speakers expressed pleasure at the work of the class duriag the 
past year, giving due credit to their excellent teacher, Migs Beach, 
and an expression of regret that the school was to lose her valua- 
ble services. Supt. Pardee was received on his appearance on 
the platf orm with hearty and continuous applause,—the affection 
and esteem in which Mr. Pardee is held by the pupils in the 
tschool was also shown on Tuesday afternoon when he was pres- 
ented an elegant plush upboisiered easy-chair by the pupils of 
he high school, and an elegant and costly gold pen by class B in 
the grammar department. 

Wednesday eveniug, the Opera House was filicd, notwithstand- 
ing the heavy rain-storm, to witness the graduating exercises of 
the Lineoin St. colored school, Mrs. M. E. Sha », principal. The 
program, a very entertaining one, was ably carried wut. The 
scholars entered into it with zest and spirit. The hoop exercise 
by the girls was gone through with in a manner which brougbt 
out hearty applause. The valedictory was delivered by Willie 
Garland in a very creditable manner. The presentation of diplo- 
mas was made by Dr. Goodrich, who supplemented by some very 
pleasant and encouraging remarks regarding the rapid advance- 
ment of the colored people. A gold medal was presented to Lucy 
Jackson for superior excellence. Other prizes were awarded to 
Gertrude and Lizzie Morris. Mrs. Shaw and her assistants are to 
be congratulated on both the success of their school during the 
past year and the excel/ence of these graduating exercises, The 
graduating class numbered eight. 

On Friday evening the graduating exerciscs of the bigh school 
were given at the Opera House. The hall could not accommodate 
the large number that gathered. An excellent entertainment 
was given, of which we may speak further in our next week's 
notes. 

The first district teachers’ association of Delaware Coumty, was 
held at Hancock. A paper, read by Miss Jennie Bradley of 
Walton, on School Discipline elicited considerable discussion, 
and was spoken of in a highly commendatory manner. A paper 
on History was read by Miss Patchen of Walt n. The main pvint 
s: emed to be that teachers should invent met: ods of teaching fr 
themselves instead of relying solely upon text-books. Topical 
teachiog was endorsed. Prof, E. R. Payson, of Binghamton, read 
one of the most scholarly productions, completely capturing the 
thinking portion of the audience. His subject was, The Chains 
waoich Bind Us. Miss Ada Hotchkiss of Hancock, gave some 
valuable ideas in a paper on Language. 

Tbe Niagara county teachers’ association was held at La Salle, 
June ll, ‘There was an intsresting discussion on ** How to Teach 
Physiology and Hygiene.” Itwas opened by Prin. E. C. Town. 
send, and foliowed by Principals Benham, Atwater, and Commis- 
sioners Swift and Richards. Supt. Chas, W. Wusson gave a talk 
on “ Did He Kill the Cat?” 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The annual commencement of the Winthrop Training School 
for Teachers, Columbia, took place June 16and17. The gradu- 
ating class numbered fourteen. 

The ninth commencement of the Leesville English an¢ Classical 
Institute, took place May 27. The week preceding was devoted 
to the usual closing exercises. Addresses were made by the fol- 
lowing prominent educators of South Carolina: Hon. D. 8. Hen- 
derson, of Aiken; Prof. R. Means Davis, of South Carolina Uni- 
versity; Cul. J. Brooks Wingard, of Lexington; Hon. M. C. But- 
ler, M. C.. of South Carolina; and Hon. M. H. Meetze, of Lex- 
ington. 

Aiken county will have a normal institute, beginning August 
1, and lasting a week. It will be held at Aiken. Wm. 8. Morri. 
son, Greenville, will have charge. The two assistants have not 
been selected. 

The authorities of Wofford College, Spartanburg, propose to 
purchase the “ Oliver property,” at one time a female college, 
afterwards an orphan home, and use it as a boarding place for 
students. A preparatory and training school will also be con- 
ducted there. There are four large buildings—one of which is a 
chapel. 

Col. J. H. Rice, state superintendent of education, is expected 
to make an address at Lamens, June 30,on our common school 
sy-tem. Col. Rice is doing good work as an educational revivalist. 

Prof. 8. P. Boozer, Greenwood, had at attack of epilepsy while 
on his way home from school on May 31. His friends think he 
has been overworking, and fear he will not recover. 

Miss Tilla Croft, who bas had a private school in Greenville, has 
received an appointment in the treasury department, Washington. 

Col. J. H. Rice, state superintcnt of education, will deliver the 
alumni address at the approaching commencement of Furman 
University, Greenville. His subject will be, “Our Common 
Schcol System.” The colonelseems determined this one thing to 
do—to deepen, widen, strengthen the interest in popular educa- 
tion. Success to his efforts! 

Mrs. Ella L. Priester, who recently graduated at the Nashville 
Normal Cullege, has returned to her home in Greenville county. 
The community that secures her services as teacher will be 
fortunate. 

Rev. J. E, Mahaffey, who has been teaching two years at Dun- 
cans, Spartanburg county, has b en assigned full miuisterial 
work in Union county by the authorities of hischurch. Duncans 
is hunting for a teacher to take his place. 

Greenville. State Correspondent. 


TENNESSEB. 


At this season there are many things of educational interest 
occurring. Most of our schools have closed, or are about closing. 
Jackson held her closing school exercises the first week in 
June. Her city free schools, numbering about 750 pupils, gave 
an entertainment June 1, that showed the discipline and thor- 
oughness of their work. The patrons are enthusiastic over the 
results. 

The Baptist University has just closed a most encouraging 
year's work. -The verdict of all the visitors is, ‘** We never heard 
better exercises.” The University building is being greatly im- 
proved, and one of the litcrary societ es'met yesterday and hegan 
preparations for building, independent of the college, a hall for 
their own use. The cost is estimated at $5,000, and these en- 
thusiastic young men have made a good start toward raising it. 

The state superintendent informs me that he will hold institutes 


Wu. 8. MoRRISON, 


none, in this section, Zor the whites. The Teachers’ 
stitute of the state will meet here in August. 
Eurchaton. State Correspondent. 


WISCONSIN, 


The followimg program will be carried out by the W: 
State Teachers™ Association, which meets at Milwaukee, July 6 
and7: . ; 

President's address, by Supt. W. E. Anderson, Milwauke. 
Limitations of the Inductive Method, Pres. A. Salisbury, Whit, 
water; Subjects Taught in the Elementary Schools, Pres. J.J, 
Mapel, Milwaukee; Boglish in Our Schools, Prof, A, R. Sprague, 
Racine; Reading Circle Work, Prof, J. G. Skeels, Sharon; Ty 
Legal School Age, General Discussion—opened by Prof. 0. Welk, 
Woman's Work in Education, Miss Rose U. Swart, Oshkosh ; R . 
port of Committee on Science Teaching in Elementary Schools, 
Dr. J. W. Stearns, chairman; Home and School, Miss M. Conklin, 
Milwaukee; The Place of Normal School Graduates in th, 
Work of Teaching, Asst. State Supt. W. H. Chandler; The 04 
and New in Modern Bducation—Lecture, by Chas. H. Ham, Beq, 
Chicago. 

St. Franeis, 


Normal jy. 
W. D. Powzu, 


E. A. Br.pa, 





NEW YORK CITY. . 





To the teachers and others who will attend the national conyep. 
tion at Chicago: The Wisconsin Centra! Raiiroad will offer a low. 
priced excursion from Cricagu to Ashland, and Lake Superio; 
and return, giving time to visit Duluth, and the great iron mine 
of the Gogebic range, in Northern Wisconsia. 

Special rates will be made at the “‘ Chequamegon Hotel,” op 
Ashland Bay. Famous scenery, good fishing and hunting in the 
forests and trout streams in the neighborhood. For book entitied, 
“ 4 Sumnier Jaunt,’' and other information, address H. B. Tup. 
per, genersi eastern passenger. agent, 319 Broadway, N. Y. 

The Art Students’ League of New York has removed from 38 
West Fourteenth Street, to 143-147 East Twenty-third street, 
where its classes will re-open Oct. 3. 

Principai Delaney of grammar school No. 21, has filed his resig- 
nation as a teacher and principal. 

The annual social reunion of the Primary Principals’ Associ. 
ation, held June 13, at Clark’s parlors, West 23rd st.. was a most 
enjoyable time; Asst. Supts. Calkins and Jones were invited 
guests. 

CLOSING EXERCISES. 
WORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL, 


The first class graduated at the Workingman's School, 100 
West Fifty-four street, held their commencement exercises on 
the evening of June ll. Prof. Felix Adler, founder and director 
of the school, said that the aim of the institution was to build up 
a model public school, to prove by experiment what shou d be 
the character of work in a public school. Manual work should be 
made valuable asa means of general education for ail classes. 
lhere were essays and musical exercises by the pupils, all of 
which, and especially the examples exhibited of modeling and 
drawing, were very encouraging to friends of the school. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO. 3, 


The annual commencement of the male department of gram- 
mar school No.3, corner of Hudson and Grove streets, took 
place on the afternoon of June 23, The program was long and 
varied, consisting of choruses, recitations, solos, duets, selections 
on the piano, and two violin solos, und everything was rendered 
iu capital style, and was warmly applauded. The boys presented 
a charming appearance, every class having its owo color or 
badge, and the colors of the graduates, 43 in number, were of 
crimson and guid made quite artistically. Over one hundred 
prizes were given out, and these consisted of books, medals, and 
miniature clocks, the latter the gift of the popular principul, Mr. 
B.D. L. Southerland, to those boys who had shown the finest 
specimens in the late industrial exhibition, which took place oo 
Friday last. The “ Whiteside” gold medal, given by the teacher 
of the graduating class, was won by Robert. T. Sloss, for obtaio- 
ing the highest mark for admission to the New York College, and 
this young lad obtained the highest mark given out of all the 
candidates for admission throughout the city. The Cooley 
medal, given to the boy who obtained the bizhest per cent. dur- 
ing the entire year, was won by Wm. F. Stonebridge, who re- 
ceived 98 9-10 per cent., and who was also the valedictorian of 
the class of 1887. Mr. E. J. Tinsdale presented this in a very 
neat speech, and the fortunate youth, who had gone through the 
entire school with credit, was greeted with rousing cheers. !0- 
deed No.3 is called the “cheering school,” and the “school of 
good order,” and it certainly merited both these titics on com: 
mencement day. The diplomas were given to the 43 graduates 
by Col. E. M. L. Ehlers, who made one of his characteristic 
speeches. Mr. Seaman presented the Whiteside medal with ap 
propriate remarks, and Dr, John B. Cookman, and Dr. Joba 
Worrall gave two capital speeches, fall “of humor and practica 
common sense. No one not. an inmate of this popular school cad 
imaginc the lovely, homelike spirit that pervades the entile de- 
partment, nor is it to be wondered at, when one takes into con: 
sideration the genial warmth of the principal, Mr. B. D. L. South- 
erland,and the kindly interest manifested by each and every 
teacher in all the boys committed to their care. The exe cise 
were varied throughout by plenteous cheering, and ended at & 
quarter to four, with great satisfaction to school officers, princ pal. 
parents, scholars, and friends. Long live old No. 3, and all who love 
her courts! Long live the class of ’87,and may their bright ¢*- 
ample inspire many sons to emulate their good deeds! 

While the eubject of ** Industrial Education ” is agitating many 
minds, and while people are asking what it means, and what is 
the best method to pursue with regard to it, the boys of No. 5, 
corner of Hudson and Grove Streets, long ago took the initiative 
and have had two exhibitions of * Home Work.’ The second 
exhibition occurred June 17, in one of the class-rooms just of 
the assembly room, and to those who were fortunate enougt © 
get a peep at the different articles there shown, it was a treat iD 
deed, and demonstrated what our American boys can do, if only 
the right encouragement and inspiration is given them. hn 
have only time to mention a few of the specimens, as follows: 
brass bedstead, large enough to hold a child of two summer. 





Domutifally wrought, and finished tn @ manner that would bev’ 
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HARPERS FERRY AND JOHN BROWN’S FORT, ON THE BALTIMORE AND OFIO RAILROAD. 


The Baltimore and Obio Railroad passes through the cities of Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and the historical country between Wash- 
ington and the Alleghany Mountains, Harpers Ferry, John Brown's Fort, Martinsburg, along the Potomac river, and through the most picturesque 
and beautiful country east of the Rocky Mountains. The Chicago train leaves New York at 1.30 P. M., and 12 o’clock midnight. 
recommended that excursionists take the midnight train, as that will give them a daylight ride over the prettiest part of this famous line. 







PEDAGOGY IN THE RESORTS. 


Originally, the resorts were supposed 
to be places where both mind and body 
must lie fallow. Not even clover seed 
could be sown on the ground where 
over-production of wheat had exhaus- 
ted its fertility. The mullen stalks and 
poverty grass of unfertilized mental 
soil, were to be allowed to grow at their 
will. No top-dressing of literary marl, 
or scientific lime, was allowed to be 
placed upon the man who had given a 
little space of time to a feeble imitation 
of the Jewish year of jubilee. Whether 
the nature could survive the inanition,. 
or whether it would shrink into deca- 
dence under it, is not a question. The 
only question was the Rip Van Winkle 
one of sleep, and that question appa- 
rently had no other side. But fashions 
change, and it is probably well that 
they shonld do so. 

The resorts which were meant for 
the stupidity of quiescence, in the be- 
lief that there would grow ont of it the 
cagermes of activity, have entirely 
changed their character, and substitu- 
ted ideas fundamentally opposite. At 
Cape May and Atlantic City, a resort 
means sea-air and social amusement. 
Long Branch might be added to this 
list, with the addition of its race park, 
which in later years has formed its 
chief attraction. The small retorts 
above and below Atlantic City, were 
mostly intended for the social life of 
camp-meetings, most of which have 
had but emall euccess in this way, and 
followed another phrase which reads, 
“TI goa-fishing.” Ocean Grove alone 


It is earnestly 





done credit to even the best worker in brass in some of our most 
fashionable furniture hous*s; a music stand, made of plain pine 
wood, stained and ornamented, and complete in all its appoint- 
ments; a large tool-chest, beautifully made, came in for its share 
of admiration ; and a few rods from this was a miniature church, 
complete in all its parts,even to the tiny pews, and the little 
pulpit, and lacking nothing, as the good principal said, except 
the minister to make it a veritable reality ; embroidery on can- 
vas, fancy cushions, carved book-case in miniature, the most 
perfect geometrie figures, cut out of wood and mounted on a 
board, easels, dust-pans in wrought brass,to say nothing of a 
traveling-bag that was fit to be carried even by the most fastidi- 
ous. There were exquisite pen and ink sketches, map drawings, 
paintings in oil, about eight in number. We, who enjoyed the 
privilege of looking at these really fine specimens of amateur 
work, done entirely by the boys, came away feeling more fully 
convinced than ever, that of all the schools unde: the control of 
the board of edugation in this city, none could compare with “ old 
No. 3” for keeping abreast of the times, for having such a noble 
spirit of rivalry among its pupils, and for that delightful bome- 
like tone and character, that has always belonged to it, and made 
it,in the true sense of the term a real “ Alma Mater" to its sons. 
Mr. Southerland, with bis accustomed grace and generosity, 
awarded five small clocks to the five boys who had the most ex- 
cellent work at this !ast exhib‘tion, and the prizes were given out 
with great eclat on the “Commencement Day,” June 23. Our 
advice to other boys and other schools is—** Go thou, and do like- 
wise |” 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO. 27. 

The male department of Grammar School No. 27, New York, 
Mr. William A, Owen, prinvipal, held its graduating exercises at 
Parepa Hall, Kighty-sixth Street, June 24. Nothing succeeds 
like success is an old but true saying, with a great deal of mean- 
ing. It was well exemplified by the success which has attended 
the efforts of this able principal and his excellent corps of teach- 
ers during the present as well as in past years, and th's success 
was sure to reap happy results in an entertainment such as was 
siven at this time. The large hall, tastefully decorated with 
flags, did not aff-rd sufficient space to accommodate all those de- 
sirous to be present. Mr. Robert E. Steel presided over the exer- 
cises in a very effective and happy menner. The program con- 
tisted of singing by the school, and solos by pupils, music by a 
usique orchestra of seven boy violinists connected with the 
schools, orations and declamations by members of the graduating 
class, calisthenic exercises by the school, and addresses by visit- 
ors present. Among the latter we would notice that of J. Ed- 
ward Simmons, president of the board of education; Associate 
Sapt. Jones, Rev. J. M. King, Hons. A. H. Fitch and John F. Mc- 
Intyre, and others. The exercises were opened by singing by 
the school, hymn, “ God, My King,” and the reading of Scripture 
by Rev. Dr. Wright, pastor Methodist Episcopal Church, One 
Hundred and Ninth Street, New York. 

The graduating class consisted of thirty-four members, twenty- 
‘ix of whom had succeeded in passing the examination prepara- 
tory to entering the College of the City of New York. The vale- 
dictorian of the class was Mr. Henry Lewis, who gave an original 
@say upon the “ Power of Influence,” which was excellent for 
clearness of thought and earnestness of expression. We under- 
stood that much of the success in carrying out the program so 
successfully, especially in the musical and singing part, was due 
‘othe attention and skillful instruction given by Miss Mary Owen, 

r of the principal. The class in calisthenics, under the 

of Miss Tuomey, did themselves and teacher great 

Credit, and afforded the au tience a very pleasing exhibition of 
exercises. 

Harry Brandon, a young man of eighteen years, delighted the 
Nidience by singing several solos in @ vajee of wonderful clear- 


ness and sweetness. We congratulate the principal and teachers 
of this department on the success which has attended their efforts, 
during the past year; the pupils of the school. especially the 
members of the graduating class, upon their good fortune In 
being able to attend and graduate from such an excellent school; 
and the people and patrons of te schoo) residing 1n its vicinity 
in having the grand influence for good, both intellectually and 
morallv, emanating from such a schoo! in their midst. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO. 49. 

The primary department of Grammar School No. 49, carried 
out the program of its closing exercises fully and well. Dia- 
logues, quotations, readings, songs—all were ca efully selected. 
During the exercises for a quarter of an hour the front division 
of little girls about 200 in all, were busy sewing. Mr. 
Andrew G. Agnew, the chairman of the local board, pre 
sided. Mr. E. Ellery Anderson made a most happy ad- 
dress, basing his remarks upon a sentiment expressed by 
a little fellow in his speech entitled the : “ Great Disaster,” or “ A 
hole in a pocket.” The thought enlarged upon was this, thata 
hole in one's reputation,was indeed a disaster. Semi-annuals 
were distributed, as well as rewards for the best specimens of 
sewing, and also for the best results in object lessons. 

Among those present were friend Jones, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools, and Mr. Mulligan, inspector of this d‘strict. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO. 79. 


Grammar School No. 79, Mr. Henry C. Litcbfiel', principal, 
held its graduating exercises Friday morning, June 24. At 9:30 
4.M. a long line of boys were marshaled in, every one keeping 
perfect step to the music. Mr. Henry H. Haight, one of the 
board of trustecs, presided. Mr. Hiram Merritt conducted the 
religious exercises. The program was of a general character, and 
parsed off in a very pleasant manner. The boys spoke'with a self- 
possession and confidence that was almost inspiring. Many of 
the recitations were long, but there was not a single case of 
prompting. Every part of the program seemed to have been 
thoroughly mastered, and was rendered in a way highly credit- 
able to pupils and teachers. Among those features especially 
worthy of mention were the part songs, which seemed remark- 
ably well rendered by the school choir, the violin so!os by two of 
the pupils, “ What Great Authors Say on Friendship.”” The dis- 
cussion on “ Strikes’ was listened to with close attention. All 
the best arguments for and against were advanced in a very 
rapid, clear manner. So ably wus it discussed, the judge declared 
it still an open question. “ Loreley” wassung in German by the 
school in a manner that showed they were conversant with the 

Their knowledge and appreciation of German was 
further demonstrated when Mr. George H. Beyer rose after the 
singing of this song, and made some very pleasing impromptu 
remarks in German. A hearty response was given to all his 
queries by the pupils. Mr. C. N. Taintor, commissioner of emi- 
gration, addressed the graduates. His remar*s were brief, but 
appropriate and fuil of excellent advice. Remarks were also 
made by Mr. Samuel M. Perkins, Mr. Haight, and Mr. H. L. Slote. 

Samuel Glasson received the medal for highest standing in 
scholarship. A large number of prizes were awarded by different 
teachers for excellence in various subjec's. There was a beauti- 
ful and bountiful display of flowers, all of which were presented 
by the school to Mrs. Litchfiald, wife of the principal. 

At the close of the exercises specimens in map-drawing were 
exhibited, which were unsurpassed by any we had scen before, 
and, we learned through several, unsurpassed by any in New 
York City. We hope soon to learn more of the system that is in 
use here. In every department there was the same exccilence 
displayed in this work, The drawings are made rapidly, but the 





maps are marvels of neatness, accuracy, and beauty. 





has made the religious encampment 
eminently successful. Key East has had a summer school 
of philosophy, but with no large attendances. Asbury Park 
has had in its Educational Hall and other buildings of large 
capacity, the great convocations of religious and other bod- 
ies, whose appreciation of the locality and surroundings 
have been such as to induce not only repetition by these 
associations, but the attendance of others similarly + itua- 
ted, and as frequently as possible at times when the duties 
might be freshened by interminglings at Ocean Grove, with 
the special services at that place. In the study of these 
gatherings by observant thoughtfulness, it has been found 
that prosecuting the furtherance of controlling ideas under 
the most healthful conditions is the truest philgsophy of 
recuperation. 

It was upon this philosophy that the leading teachers, 
the closest mental analysts of the country, decided tos‘arta 
summer school of pedagogy, and tostart it at Asbury Park. 
The belief that teachers would be the best instructors of 
teachers was an article of educational creed in the colleges, 
and the plainest sense showed that it was equally true in 
general scholasticism. To make this nearly perfect, it was 
requisite to take teachers both for educators and for 
scholars who were in active work, and they could not usu- 
ally leave that active work for such a purpose. Normal 
schools could teach them theory, and were invaluable in 
this way, but normal schools could only average results, 
and what was needed greatly was the individualities of 
personal contact with all the varieties of personal charac- 
ter in the formative period of larger childhood. On this 
basis this summer school is formed. The recuperative 
summer is a period when the men and women engéged in 
instructing can come together without loss, either of time 
or money, and come with the results of their observation 
fresh both in their memory and in their conception of 
analyses, and can teach each other the best ways of im- 


pressing the things which constitute education. 
The school is to held in its Educational Hall, which 
ought to, and no doubt will attract a good share of public 


attention. The dictionary labels it, ‘ preparatory discl- 
pline,” and it will, no doubt, be a pleasure to the people 
who attend to see a little discipline applied to the disciplin- 
ers themselves. It calls it also a ‘“ packed hamper,” 
which will tify the aoe of beholders to see un packed. 
It is intended to bea higher illustration of what has here- 
tofore been the highest illustration of “‘ teaching.”” Teach- 
ers must be taught before they can teach, and the more 
they are taught the more they can teach. 

A class of men and women are coming together from 
July 18 to August 5, at Asbury Park, first, for their own 
instruction, and next, for the instruction of others who 
may desire to avail themselves of its benefits. Persons 
who may be summering either at Ocean Grove or Asbury 
Park can avail themselves of all the value of this instruc- 
tion at a much less rate than would be charged for instruc- 
tion in these studies under far less favorable circumstances. 
A man or woman, boy or girl, who may give a part of the 
time to these uses in connec*ion with this school, will be 
the gainer in every way. The persons designated for in- 
structors are among the most competent, and are constantly 
engaged in the things they proposetoteach. Mr. Shepard, 
of Newark, himself principal of its grammar school, is 
to have the charge. “ es’’ from the principal 
cities of the Union are at the head of the depariments, and 
are among the most ed in the country. The 
plan is a devarture in the tion of magnificent pessi- 
bilities, and every lover of education will rejoice in its suc- 
cess. 4 SUMMER. 
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Tue BLIND BroTHer: A Story of the Pennsylvauia Coal | Adaptation,—Ideal and Symbolic *St0n,—Ari a: ge. 

NEW BOOKS. Mibes. By, Homer Greene. New. York: Thomas Y. pe Rape A rae go, -Practice in 

LECTURES. Delivered before the Students of Philli rowe. 0, tor Place. pp. »—Practi gesti body of t: e work 

Exeter Academy. By Presidents McCosh, Walker, The author of this beautiful story received the first prize ———— in grades, with a sf soqondeng Fite 

Bar'lett, Robmson, Porter, and Carter, and Rev. Drs | offered by the Youth’s Companion for the best serial. |. 1S valuable aid to students and teachers Ind, and 
Hale and Brooks.’ Boston and New York: Houghton, | The amount of the prize being fifteen hundred dollars, will ° s wing. 


Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 208 
pp. $1.50. 


A course of lectures was delivered during the year 1885- 
1886, by some of our eminent scholars, to the students of 
Poiulips Academy. Some of the lectures form the material 
of this volume, and, for those who appreciate words of 
wisdom, this book will be of great value. The first lecture 
of the serves fvund ia this volume, was delivered by Dr. 
Hale, on “ Physical, Mental, and Sp'ritual Exercises.” 
“Habit and its Influence in the Training at School,” by 
Dr. McCosh, shows the tendency to repeat the acts whic 
have often been done, and,—that habit gives a facility in 
doing acts which have often been performed. The third 
lectu'e, bv Dr. Walker, is on ‘‘Socialism.” ‘‘ lhe Spon- 
taneous El-ment in Scholarship,” by Dr. Bartlett, im- 
presses the fact that all highest achievement in education 
and culture, whether with or without instructors, must be 
essentially self-moved. ‘‘The Sentiment of Reverence,”’ b 
Dr. C-rter, and “ Men; Made, Self-Made, and Un-Made,” 
are both full of excellent thought. ‘‘ The Ideal =cholar,”’ 
and “ Biograpby” are last of the series, and show consecu- 
tively, that tne educating force is obvious—not alone the 
teacher nor the text-book—but most of all, it is common 
social life that shapes the en’ire being. Dr. Brooks illus- 
trates the truth thar it is a noteworthy fact that the great 
book of the world is the story of a life. It will be a grati- 
fication to thongh/fal readers to know that an oppor.unity 
is gives in tois volume to satisfy the interest feit in these 
authors and their subjects. 


FRANKLIN £QUARE SoNG COLLECTION. Two Hundred 
Favorite Sougs and Hymns for Schools and Homes, 
Norsery and Fireside. No, 4. Selected by J, P. Me 
Caskey. New York ; Harper & Bros., Franklin Square. 
184 pp. Price, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

This collection brings together a large number of what 
are regarded the very best songs and hymns in the lan- 
guage. Some of them are eatirely new, while others are 
old, but good. There are national songs, nursery songs, 
songs fur children and school, songs of home, country, 
sentiment, and songs of the heart. Much space is also 
allowed for notes and paragraphs, appropriate in & work 
of this kind, and they form a marked feature in the inter- 
est and value of the kK. 


THE SUCCESSION OF ForRESt TREES AND WILD APPLEs, 
By Heury D. Thoreau. With a Biographical Sketch by 
Ra'tph Waldo Emerson. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Bos- 
ton: 4 Park S reet. New York: 11 East Seventeenth 


Street. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 84 pp. 15 

cents. 

The biograpbical sketch of Thoreau, by the gifted writer, 
Emerson, is full of interest. It shows how oreau dedi- 


ca‘ed his gevius with entire love to fields, bills, and waters, 
and io making them known, they became interesting to 
a'l reading Americ ins, and to peop'e over the sea. “ The 
Succession of Forest Trees,” and *‘ Wild Apples,” both by 
Thoreau, contain much very valuable information. Under 
the latter title are a variety of points upoa the su ject 
Among them is The History of the Apple-Tree, The Wild 
Apple, The Crab, How the Apple Grows, The Fruit and ite 
Fiavor. The author thinks that the era of the Wild Apple 
will soon be past, and that those who wander over the fields 
a cen'ury bence, will not know the pleasure of knocking 
off wild apples. 


POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF GORTHE. Edited by Marion 
son Chicago, 8. C, Griggs & Co. 300 pp. 


The greatness and genius of Goethe makes the study of 
his works always desirable, and this volume, which com- 
a the lectures and extempore discussions, before the 

itwaukee Literary School, gives some excellent thoughts 
on the poetry and philosophy of the great poet. Upon ex- 
amination 1t will be seen at once what an extended field is 
covered by the addresses found in this volume. Goecthe’s 
greatest poems are discussed, and among other subjects, in 
connection, are: Goethe as a Scientist,—Goethe’s Relation 
to English Literature,—The Elective Affinities,—W hat is 
most Valuable to us in German Philosophy and Litera- 
ture,—Goethe as a Man,—Goethe as Writer, Savant, and 
Ciwzen. Some Bir:hday ‘Tributes are also included, 
which are composed of translations from the poet’s works 
and original try and prose. The writings of Goetne 
have exerci such an influence upon thought generally, 
that it cannot be measured, and Carlyle wrote, sixty years 
ago, that it would be difficult to name two books which 
bave exercised a ‘eeper ivfluence upon the literature of 
Europe than Goethe’s two earliest works. A book, then, 
beariug directly upon the subject, wiil be gladly received. 


Mrs HepuHastrRes; And Other Short Stories _Tovether 
with WEsT POINT, a Comey in Taree Ac s. By George 
A. Baker. Whie, 5 okes & Allen. 214 pp. $1.00, 


In a series of six stories, none of them very long, Mr. 
B-ker as placed muterial together, making avery pleas- 
ant story-book with which to while awuy a few hours of 
time ‘The Child of the Regiment” an esp+cially 
preitily writ'en story, and tells how a comrade’s child was 
enthusiasticaliy received and adopted by his regimen’, 
after his death, which was caused by sunstroke during a 
sham battle. Th» other stories are: “ The Spirit of the 
me The Merman,”—“ The Invasion of Kieindo:f,”— 
‘* Labor Troubles on an Island.” Fo''owing the sturies is 
a comedy, in three acs, entitled ‘‘ West Point.” ‘The 
Tuvas on of Kiemdorf” is a fairy story, which will be at- 
tractive to young readers. 


Was SHAKESPEARE SHAPLEIGH ? A Correspondence in 
Two Eatanglements. Edited by Justin Wirsor. Boston 
and New Y»rk: Hougbton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge. 76 pp. 75 cents. 

The two entanglements which compose the material of 
th's litvle, dainty-lookiny volume is a series of le ters on 
the subject of the death-mask of Shake; , and the 
qnes ions agi ated were: Was the mask S peare’s— 
or Shapleigh’s, or, was Bs agg ogy Shapligh, or Sha 
leigh Shakespeare? At the close of the discu:sion, the 
verdict appears to be, that Shakespeare was and was not 


give an idea of the value of the production, in money,— 
it gives no intim tion of the great sweetness and 
patbos which the story contains. It is divided into eight 
chapters, which are headed cons*cutively, Lost in the 
Mine,—The Burned Breaker,—The Unquiet Conscience,— 
Tne Trial,—The Verdict,—The Fall,—The Shadow of 
Death,—Out of Darkaoess. It is a rare thing to find a bet- 
ter story for boys than this one written b r. Greene. Ir 
irculcai eed griantplen: teaches good lessons, and alto- 
gether is exceptionaliy ei There ‘s also in the vol- 
ume a shors story enti:ied ‘‘ Dick, the Door-Boy,” another 
coa!-mine storv, more touching and pathet'c still than the 
‘* Blind Brocher.” Mr. Greene is to be congratulated on 
his success, and should continue to give boys such excel- 
wes teading, as it cannot but prove of the greatest value 
em. 


For Boys: A SPECIAL Puysiovoey. By Mrs. E. R. Shep- 
herd. Chicago Sanitary Puolishing Co. 

The aim of this book is, by helping parents to impart 
definite knowledge of sex-physiol.gv, in langu lain 
yet chaste, to supersede the course of vicious street rUc- 
tion—compounded of iguorance and yvulgarity—to which 
<= promising boys are left, and by which they are 

ehased 

This aim has been admirably carried out in the th 
odd chapters of which the book is composed. It is divid 
into two .8. Part First is adapted to the needs and un- 
derstanding of young boys who have begun to “ask 
questions,’ and who, if silenced by nts, wil! seek in- 
fo mation elsewhere. The origin of life 1s explained by 
familiar illustrations of plants, birds, seeds, and eggs. The 
chiid is taught that sex exists throughout all animate 
nature. The way is thus Dyes mate and the parent is en- 
abled so intelligentiy and reverently to present facts that 
no trifling or unnoly thoughts can intrude. 

Toe marvelo 7s influence of thought force, and the 
mutual rela ions of mind and body are pointed out ina 
way to show the necessity and value of pure and noble 
thinking. 

Part Second isin the same general line, but further ad- 
vanced. While giving correct instruction, it enforces 
lessons of moral parity and the truest and highest 
manhood. 

It is one of those rare books which thinking men and 
women can endorse, not only wichout reserve, but with 
genuine enthusiasm. 


A CLUB OF ONE. Passages from the Note-Book of a Man 
who might have been Sociable. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


‘*Might have been ’’ would indeed prove & sad phrase if 
it belonged here, but in truth this croichety od % - 
chondriac demonstrates his capability by the actual fact; 
and 1s really about as sociable as one conld well be. His 
occasional groans and twiuges are very easily passed over, 
and in fact have been largely suppressed by the myth- 
ical ‘‘ editor” according with his own -tatement in a shor 
pevtace, which a:tlessly explains that‘ a pretty good-- 

rawer, locked and on ge ed, was found filled with the 
manuscripts from which these pa 8S were taken.’”’ He 
adds that the author has departed tnis life, and that he is 
a reader and a thinker rey, 4 an invalid. 

That he has good cla m to the first two of these designa- 
tions is one of the mo-t obvious things in the book, but it 
is not so clear that a genuine invaud could present his ail- 
ments io quite so ridiculous alight. 

Every page is full of ‘‘ meat.” It is light, witty, confi- 
dential, and reminds one of the “ Autocrat’’; it also 
breathes that iatense self-consciou-ness which charac- 
terizes nearly all Dr. Holmes’ works, and instantly Ee 
vokes su picion that he is the author. There a 
readableness all through which makes it possibile to open 
tne book anywhere and get interested, and inferentially 
hard to close it until it has been read from cover to cover. 
All these qualities combine to make the book doubly 
acceptable for summer reading. 


A Few THOUGHTs FOR A YOUNG MAN. By Horace Mann. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers, 10 Milk Street. 
New York : Chas. T. Dillingham. 91 pp. 50 cents. 


This little treatise has been called for so repeatedly 
both by individuals and societies, that a nev edition of 
the o*iginal form is presente: to the public. Nothing that. 
the gifted author ever wrote has been so ropular or so 
much called ior. The *‘ Few Thougbts for a Y: ung Man,” 
appear in the form of a lecture, and are full of the wisest 
remarks and ryepeavene. Among other trae things, the 
au.horc sas: “ -ther a young man shal! reap pom 
or pain from winning the objec s of his choice, depends, 
not only upon his wisdom or folly in selecting those ob- 
jects, but upon the right or wr ng methods by which he 
pursues them MHeoce a knowledge what to select and 
how to pursu? is as necessary to the hihest happiness, as 
virtue itse f.”. Twenty thousand of the *‘Tboughts”’ 
were published early in the author’s life, and for many 
yeurs af erward this lecture was preferred before others, 
when an opportunity for cho'ce was given. It bas become 
ove of the “ household words,” and nothing that the au- 
i ever wrote has been so wide-sp in its good 
effecis. 


Krusi’s DRAWING MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. Graded 
Course. Ana ytical Serie-; By Herman Krusi, A.M. 
New York: D Appleton & Co, 209 pp. 

This analytical series differs from the synthetic, not only 
in d fficulty and finish of the designs and in their better 
purpo es of adaptation to decoration, but in the funda- 
mental principle of construction. The work is carried on 
in two wavs: First, the out ines of the demgn may be 
made up of the cunstruction lines used, or erssing a 
ore of them ; and, second, by the stud an ob 

ding what moneite form will best include the whole 
form the object. Decorative ornement consists of 
metyic forms, ot conven jioralized and realistic natural 
orms, and a knowledge of a few of the simpler principles 
of combination in design is uséful in the arrangement of 
home, and introducirg into it some decorative art, so that, 





when properly taught in our schools, it furnishes pupils 


HINTs ON EARLY EpucATION AND Nursery Discip.ing, 
Funk & i New York: 18 and 20 Astor Piace. 
London : 44 Fieet Street. 97 pp. 
Some sixty years ago, the little work reproduced ; 
these was first published in London, anonymonsly. 
bip has been attributed to the eminent philap. 
Elizabeth Fry, but the author’s pame never q 
peared on the title-page, Merny es pas: ed throngh 
eighteen editions in Engiand Av rican reprint bears 
the date of 1834, but the book, mong very valusble, dis. 
appeared from circuiation Jong ago. The copy from which 
the present volume is printed passed from hand to hand, 
and has c+lled forth readers who have gained much 
help in the training of their chiidren, from the practicy] 
good sense, clear insight, intelligent discrimination, and 
moral standard of the-e pares. The book 1s espe ciaily 
offered to the attention of mothers and thore enxaged ip 
the care and instruction of yourg children, and 1: the 
result of rience, The principles touched upon may 
oe oe ge to education in general, although they are 
brought torward with a more particular reference to the 
earlier periods of cuildtood. Among the important topics 
discussed are: Truth and Sincerity.—Authority aud Obe. 
dience,—Rewards and Punish ments,--Temper,—Fortitude, 
—Patience,—Inaustry, — Attention, — Delicacy, -- O.der,— 
Religious Tnstraction, and Religious Habits. 


Its an 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A new magazine, The Young Men’s National Review, is promised 
from Washington. It will be deyoted to literature, politics, 
science, and art. 


Ticknor & Co. have recently published, “The Devil’s Hat,” by 
Melviile Philips, price, $1; and * Lights and Shadows of a Life,” 
by Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren, price, $1.50. 

A. 8. Barnes & Co. will publish, early in the summer, an 
* Analytical Mechanics,” by Prof. W. G. Peck. Pecks “ Deter. 
minants,” recently published has been adopted at West Puintand 
a large number of colleges and academies. 


Two of Lee & Shepard’s latest publications will be excee jingly 
valuable and interesting to persons engaged in agriculture. The 
bo. ks are entitied: “ Milch Cows and Dairy Ffurming,” and 
“* Grasses and Furege Pl.nts.” They are both wriit: n by Hon. 
Charles L. Flint, for many years secretary of the Massachusetts 
state board of agriculture. 

Tne works just published by Ticknor & Co. are: “ The Sunny 
Side of Soadow,” by Mrs. 8S. G. W. Beojamin, $1; * Letters uf 
Horatio Greenough,’”’ edited by Frances Boott Greenough, 
$1.25; “ Nights With Uncle Remus,” by Joel Chandler Harris, 
50 cents; “ The Nigritians” division of tne social history of man- 
kind, by A. Featherman, $6; ‘‘ The Melanesians,” Division 2 of the 
social history of tue races of mankind, by the same author, $6. 
The works of their paper-covered novel series, already publisved, 
are: * The Story of Margaret Kent,’’ by Henry Hayes; * Guenn,” 
by Blanche W. Howard, and “The Cruise of a Woman-Hater,” 
by G. De Montauban. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons print in their series of “ Questions of the 
Dav,” the receat address by Edward Atkinson, betore the Boston 
Labor Union, on the subject ot “ The Margin of Profit; How itis 
Divided.” They aunounce the following publications: “ Taxa- 
tion: Its Principles and Methods,” translated from the “ First 
Principles of Science,” by Prof. Luigi Cossa. of the University of 
Pavia ; “ Gleanings from Matinecock. and Other Studies,” 1]-us 
trating Dutch traditions; *‘ The Lost Wedding Ring,” a study of 
social conditions. 


The American Boy is a new Philadelphia monthly. 


Vice-President W. L. Shinn, of Cleveland Bus‘ness College an 
nouncess ‘hat he will pubtish a ‘‘ Writing Spelier” in Aug:st In 
this book the words relating t differen occupations and classes of 
obj: cts will be classified, as g @ ocer names of birds, 
etc. In addition will be g:ven the common 
words of the language, 'ezal, commercial, and scientific terms, 
and other classes ot words, uncér their appropriate heads. The 
book promuses to present the usually dry study of spc lling ina 
logical and attractive manner, 


Fanny Courteneay Baylor, whose “On Both Sides” wasso pop- 
ular two years ago, is about 10 issue, through J. B Lippincott 
Cc.. a new novel of Virginia life, entit ed, “ Bet:ind the Blue 
Ridge,” that is said to be as‘powerful as one of Craddock’s. 


BOOKS. RECEIVED. 
Life and Times of J«sus. _As Rel ted by Thomas Didymus. By 
James Freeman Clarke. Boston: & Shepard. $1.50. 
ar Honey. By Sophie May. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Sheldon’s Elements of Algebra. New York: Sheldon & Co. 


Bellona’s Husband. By Hudor Genore. Philadelphia: J.B. 
Lippiucott Co. 25c, 

Little Flower-People. 
Ginn & Co. 50c. 


The Obelisk and its Voices, or the Inner Facings of the Wash- 
ington Monument Witn Taeir ns. By Heur) B. Carrington, 
U.8. A. Boston: Lee & shepard. 50c. 


A Pew Thoughts for a Young Man. By Horace Mann. Bosto: 
Lee & Shepard. 50c. 


ago Cesar. By William Shakespeare. New York : Cassell & 
Co. 10c. 


Jubilee Number of the Magazine of Art. New York: Cassell 
&Co, 50e. 


By Gertrude Elizabeth Hale. Boston: 


Tbe American Electoral System. By Charles A. O'Neil, LL.D. 
New York: Putnum’s Sons. 

The , its Origin, History, and Present Situ- 
ation. New York; Putnam's Suns. 


The of Roetoric in tte Course. By. John E 
Genuog, PRD. Boston ;.D. C, Heate &'Co. 


ee 


The whole system is built up and rejuvenated by the peculiar 





medicine, Hood’s Sarsapariila. 
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JW CBUCKBEE £0. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
gchool, College and Mis- 
cellaneous 


aneous Books. 


192 AND 124 WaBASH AvE., CHICAGO. 


ttention to the following selection 
Invite “om their list of publications 


Raymond’s Orator’s Manual. 


By G. L. Raymond, M.A., Prof, of Oratory, 
Princeton College, Fifth edition, $1.50. 
“The fre eT most complete and 

soua ly philoso; | work on a public speaker's 


ing that it been our fortune to meet.”— 
Gritian On Union, New 

I consider it the k u 
Tec’ sical Elocution, It has also leadings to 
ward 8 osophy of ession t no y 
b> k written by aa A can has 


will go nto my a, Cinss as a Text Book 
$ nd me—copies for introduction.” — Moses Tru 
Brown, President of Boston School of Oratory. 
Bacon’s Manual of Gesture. 
With 100 Figures. Sixth Edition, $1.50. 


“ thor is ‘successful beyond my expec- 
oie “i is the best manual lor — ‘4 


i eee 
pat. D. J. Hill, Prest. if Untooreity at 
Lewisburg, Penn. 


Welsh’s Essentials of 
English. 
By A. H. Welsh, Assistant Professor of 
‘History and English. Ohio State Uni- 


versity, $1.25. 

“sts careful study will do much to rouse an 
interest in our mother-tongue and will lead to a 
bet er compreh nsion vf ts idiomatic use than in- 
finite om of common text-vooks op — 
—Hon. J. J. Burns, Supt. of Schools, Dayton, O. 

“Prof. Welsh has given us what the title im- 
plies—the essentials of Eng) sh; pot a grammar, 
b ta clear, coucise nd intelligent study of our 
mother-tongue. When we cease teaching the 
formal rues of graromur to young ‘children aud 
instead driil them in the use «f correct language. 
they will learn tospeak an@ write efevant Englisr-. 
As an aid to the successful prosecution of this 
work 1 know of nuthin uutver than ‘Welsh’: 
Essentials of Boeke. | "—S. A. Ellis, Ph.D., Supt. 
of Schuols, Rochester, 


Welsh’s Complete Rhetoric. 
$ 


“The best text-bouk on the subject I have 
ye seen.”—Prof. O. N. Sims, D.D., LL.D:, Chan- 
cellor of Syracuse Lnworsity. 

“Just what we want. Shall try to have it 
adopted nere at once. [tis the be-t I have seen, 
—indeed the only one [ have ever Ry that 
I shuuld like to u-e.”” iss wward. 
Rhetorte, Sprit d, ae Rig 


“T have no words.in which to express my 
satisfaction ay - it. Atlast we nave a Roetoric 
indeed! The book re have published mects 
fully the omanes of he aot rigorogs instruc- 
tion in the High Sehool.” A. Chittenden, 
Instructor of Retorie tn ah aol, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, and hor of * Xs Elements of 
Eng! sh Composition.” 


Maertz’ New Method for the 
Study of f Engnsh Literature. 


$1.00 Keyto be 

“Tth n« it ext t, especially forstimulating 
students to look up matters fur themselves, apd 
for putting the results-into de finicve en 
Moses Coit Tyler, Late Professor of English Lit 
Univ. of Mieh. 


Sawyer’s German Fs 
$1.00 


Instructor of 
School, 





“A Marvel of clear statement, compact and 
yet excellent arranges of the Bey ecleg" 
and Synax of the an acm, it 
—_ Se be desired. et. y wontny Ci 
unive’ a is ructor 
is darmen, Boras tah Schoo. 


German, Syracuse (N. Y.) High 
Zur Brucke’s German With 


( Crammar or Dictionary. 
rt, Some ul 

Thee SHG Be BSE Bovey cen 
m rom the v 8 and 

bi lp being int belvery s:9, & and, pupile, sane It 
means simply ravid progress, saving time and 
labor. As a class book for inners i 
has a just omit to Bttpe use i as 
8000 as vew classes organize, and shall - 
mend it as a powerful " academic 
sui s.”"—Osear ulhaber, ee 
German, Philips Exeter Chadians u, N. H. 


Mahan’s Mental Philoso- 


» $1.26. 
“Mahan’s Menta) Ph: lose) 7 athodediteratem. 
I regard it as just the ki ae elementary work 


1 eded fur our public schools, an. the best kind 
of preparation tor future co evudies. 


hearti iy indoree cotsiroas reccomme: 
Work.’ F. Cocker, Dt. LD., late Pro 


Herta aa Morat Philosphy, University of 


Valentine’s Natural The- 


‘ ol 
“A grand book on a 
McKnight, D.D., 

College 


the 
of 


. 
reat subject.”—H. W 
of Pennsylvania 


Jouy. C. BUCKBEE & Co., have become the 
publ shers of more th «n ascore of the books bere- 
tofo e issued by 8. C. Griggs & Co.. of which firm 
Mr. Baas — was an = sera: 


wf ie, given above or fatroduction 


me! HE SCHOOL 


TOURNAL. 








PRACTICAL, LOCUTION. 


The best and most popular text-book on the 
subject of Elocution. 


“ Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is 
nden ‘et compre! ive treatment of the 
Elocution, giving brief consid- 
pe > 3, to all topics bearing upon natural ex- 


ment for for illustrative read- 
ing mat: er. by the 
addition “a one ion Prages cf choicest 
selections, fy the w ot Vote, 4 P 

in the se Sem Articula- 


te aug amma aay 


subjects 
in the body of “the work. 
Prices: 300 pages. Handsomeiy Bound. 
retail price, - - $126 
for examination, 1 3 
These are the oy my direct, and “not tivough 
the Hookeell rs. 


Further portiontars cheerfully furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


The National School of Elocuti-n and Oratory, 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Pubheanon Department, 
C. C. SHOEMAK&R, Manager. 


_ “"PWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES IN ONE 
CONSTITUTE 


The ‘Teachers’ and Students’|s 
LIBRARY, 


By H. B, BROWN, G. D. LIND and Others. 





In responsa bs to. ee 










At the head of all works for the comuate 
school teacher as its large sale an) growing por. 
larity for five yea:s conclusively pruve. 


Practical, Comprehensive, Reliable, 
The only Cyclopedia for Teachers. 


The “Library” is no catch-penony quesion. 
book, It embodies the best ideas and methods 

eachers of na ional reputation. It Statins 
thirty branches with thousands of questions 
and has no equal in ing for examinati_n. 


Endorsed by 20 State Superintendents, 


the educational and thousands of 

teschers. The book is so we | known that testi- 

monials are superfluous. One volume., octavo, 
532 pp., clear print. 

PRICE: 

loth, beveled boards marbled edges, - $3.00 

Library leather, marbled edges, - - - 75. 

AGENTS notwithstanding the large sale, dozens 

e che counties rewain unworked and the 

the better whe e some 

one +» #2y- already been sold to recomm: nd 


it. Je to she oe 00 .sol seat 390 ae 
possibly as a necessity tu rms. 
pages, etc., free. 


T.S DENISON, Publisher, 


163 RANDOLPH STREET, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


BUY YOUR SCH7OL SONG BJOKS 


OF OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


whose series of well made, melodious songsters 

are known everywhere, and give generul satis- 

faction. 
The Newest High School Bong Book 
—Is— 

SO*G GREETING (60 cents; $6 per doz.) . It is 
filed with the best of part-songs. A fine col- 
lection. 

ROVAL SINGER (60 cents.; $6 per doz.) Made 
for ~a 1 fam it is yet a g. od end appro.-. 

priate book for schools. 


For Ladies’ Classes, Mus‘c for Female Voices 
Perkins’ Vocal Echoes ($1.00) ; Tilden’s ( hoice 
Trios ($1.); Morse’s Wellesley College Col- 
lection ($1). 
For Common Scho>ls. 
gong Bells (50 cts.; $4.80 perdoz.) A favorite 
general collection oi songs. As good an. prac 
fical Note Read+rs, we. commend Emerson & 
mown Song Reader (Book 1: 50 cts. “wok 2: 
Cte. 


For Young Children. 


Gems for Little singers (30 cts.; $3 per doz,) 

18 & > WwW beauty h Fiowers (25 cts. ; 

40 . er doz) Ziich vs full of chideen) arpne 
m Chimes ($ 





and tunes. 1) b 
D. W is my oot bo ok for Ki ) Rinder- 
garten Teuchers, with many merry 80 


Send for Lists and pA ta it 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867. Broadway, New York. 
LESSONS IN ENGLISH COWPU<ITION, 

sw AND RHETORIC, combined, 


W. Gist, A.M. Sent by muil, postpaid, 
aan 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
GEO. BANCROFT, by W. E. — AM 
Sént by mail for 35 dente. h 


GEO. SHERWOOD ‘& Cco., 


307 & 3089 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill. 


Encyclopedia Britannica, 


POPULAR REPRINT of this great work at 
$250a Vol. Every article,m.p and plate repro- 
P* | anced at tars then one-third toe price of tbe 

‘ original.”"—Responsible agents wanted in ever) 
community.—Address HENRY G. ALLEN &CO., 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





D0 NOI DELA 


1 
they will be very glad to ass us in fill 
We ha 


work. 
during the year. The following are yooh 


SUPERINTE?® DENCLES ia Conn, 


Our wit gen is in the very centre of the city. 
either introd 
Boards who bave asked us to recommend. 
TEACUERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


OW is the time to register for Fall Positions. 


Mathematics, $1,600; Biology, 
000; Lady Assistant, 0; German an 


ve now on our books over O 
There is no kind of position in feecupey of w 


1,200; bic were $1,400, $. roe ‘1, 1700; 
nn., and several at ly 

200 : Gore: ree at $!.500, five at 1.200, pe 

 veralat $1,000; Ind., Mich., LIL. an Wis., sev- 


eral between $1, 


and $2,000 and a large 
number at $1,00v' to $1,500. | 


ae +CHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP, $1,800. 


500, $1 200, and $900, and a large num! 


uce 


istory. 
with mounbees 0 
E THOUSAND TRON 


\enances ror securtne} A GOOD POSITION. 


Men who have been promoted this summer 


through our Agency, (to Pops me Latin Tae .000; Modern Languages. $1,800; ores: Iship, 


Superintendency, is 500 ; Lady (Righ School) 
ae jeft vacancies which 
tthe Assoeiatio 


TES in all grades of school 
hich we are not ied upon to fill some time 


he vacancies we stil! have to fill ; 


below. Also many calls for High School 
Assistants, Music Teachers, and teachers of 
Drawing and Penmanship. We have about 
three hundred places for Primary and Gram- 


mar teachers, and get calls for trom fi: c to ten 
at a time from every State in the West. We 
believe you will find some of your best friends 
among our list of patrons. 


ou visit the city during the Natienal Teachers’ Association, do not fail to call on ws. 
Opposite the PATM sR Hocse.. We shall be glad to 
Teachers to Superintendents anc Boards willing \o engage, or direct teachers to 
Write at once for circulars to 





AN’ Ss EXCH 4 
M %e,|7 


0 
w Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


sila ote Froteenass, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
to Ovil —- ey Families and 


” Also rs, Stenographers, 
Copyisis and Cashiers 0 "Busi siness Fi a3 al 
( ane . 


329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
9 
Teachers’ Agency 


pe ae and Foreign lTeachers, Professors, and 
usicians, of oth sexes, tor Universities, Col- 

tes, Sooools Families,.nd C urches. Circulars 

of choice ools careiully recommended to 

parents. Sellingaundr tin schvol property . 

SCHOOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. 

references furnisned. 

KK. MIR - M COXRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Sir et. bet. roadva nd4th Avenue, 

New York City. 


+ 

ff\utual Teaehers’ Ageney. 
Conducted by tre School Supply and Publish- 
ing (9., offers its services to te.chers secking 
positions, and to those desirous of securing in- 
structors in every grade. 
The managem®nt is indorsed by Hon. BE. O. 
Chapman, State aa Schools, N. J., Hon. Neil 
Gilmour, Ex State Supt. Schools, N. "Y , Princi- 
pat E. H. Cook, of State Norma! School, Potsdam, 

Y., W. J. Milne, Pb.D., Prim. State Normai 
Schoen: Geneseo, N. Y., and others. 
No charve to these emploving teachers. Ad- 
dress. Mutual leachers’ Agency, Sar 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Special facilities and charges unusually moderate, 


Application Form and full particulars for stamp, 


W. A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL SCHOV | FURNISHERS, 


$08 Broadway, Albany, N. Y: 














Vogt 
rE 


NO FE E For Registration. Best 
facilities, efficient ser- 
business, not in collec ing advance 
fees, but ia providing competent Tcachers with 
ons. Form, for stamp 
MPLOYERS are served without charge. 
= tion without afee gives us the la 
most select supply of Teachers in America 
ond leaves no motive for representing those wbo 
are not suitable. 


Rn. BE. AVERY. 
American School Bureau, 2 W. 1 4th St., N.Y 


“WHAT NEXT! 


to make a change, 





When | registered with you 
this year I war not anxi -us 
, as this position, o tuiced 
through your Agency, is a desirabie one. ° 
But pow I am officially informed of my election 
as superintendent of schools in a flourshing 
western city,—a first class place,—a:d am told 
that you are at the bottom of it. I shall accept, 
but I hardly dare registe: with you again right 
Tt its dangerous!” So writes, on June 1, 
Prinetpal Jay D. STAY, ot lves Seminary, 
Antwerp, N This 1s the thi d position he Las 
obtain tn this Ag’ ncy,—one in Louisiana, 
ove in New York, and one iu Dakota. Oursisa 
Local aerngy" you know! ©. W. BARDEEs 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


YES, BUSINESS IS NWELY stnumber of 


teache s for actual cals “gin Sept. La- 
pone Fee Sciences, High schvol, this State, 
salary or more (coliege graduate). Two 
teache:s of Drawing, Public Schovis, this State, 
$600 each. Music, Public School, Conn., $500. 
History, Frencb, Physioiogr, High Schocl. this 
State, $1, 00, etc., erc. Good Grammar and 
Primary Grade teachers wanted. 

Men.—Many vacancies tor those who can bring 
good recommendations, Example ie ts,—§2,- 
000, Mass.; $2,200, og ok $1.5 -Y. }mn- 
cipals in this tsi 1,600; Five at $1. 500, $1,450, 
$1,40u, $1,350, Twelve at $1,000, and 
inanyotbers in vf iv and other States, 

. Kerr, Union 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Buswness Transacted in Hvery State and Territory. 
Te manager is Superinte: dent of Public Scpools 
and has spent over tw nty-five years in school- 


F. =. Ww. TWITMYER Prin, Public Schools, 





Teachers’ Agency, 








AMEKICAN ane FPORLIGN 
Teachers Koonce | 


introduces to schoo! fami! su 
veer Profeses sa Pinctpnle ee batons, 
and Governesses for every ey irnteeare instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Cal) 
on OF 


P+, M. 2 J. roreugn Teachers” Agen: 
Teachers’ Agencu, 
nion Square, New Yerk. 
eo Rs WARESD: September session, i 
th ard Wost. Address: SOUTHERN 


So 
TEACHER’ AGENCY, P. 0. Box 410, Bir- 
mingpam, Alabama. 


Teachers Wanted to Make Money 


During vacation or otherwise selling 








“From per-onal knowledge i can 
m: —_ oe recomm:nd the Wa. Bureau to 
worthy teachers seeking preferment or new posi- 


tions.’ 
LB 8 LANOIS. Mana 
N. 7tt Street 


Rest TEACHERS, anc onttdh, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges‘ 


Skilled Teachers supplied » ith Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 Bact 14th St., N.Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


hers wanted for ensuing school 
ear. cee number calls already on our books 


i Uurculars free. Cail when in city 
BOSTON. 


rey town. Pa. 














PLEASANT HOURS POR HOME AND SCHOOL | 


By Robert Graham, Ex-State Supt. of Public) 
Instruction for Wisconsin. Nearly 500 pages, 
3v0 selections, dialogues, pantousimes, charades 
tablesux, mock tnals, &c., teil new and 
origina in design, only, $ 

The only GENUINE edi- 


WIPE AND MOTHER. ition’ Gt the mose ret. 


ble Ladies’ Gasde, pee. & by Sacah Hackert 
stevenson, M.D of Obstetrics and 
Physiol in Woman's Medical College, Chicago, 
Nearly pages. Illustrated, only, $2.00. 


OUR WORLD'S GREAT BENEFACTORS. 


By Samuel Adams Drake, os itome | the 
bo my progress since the i uction of the 
art of peintes in Literature, Ce Science, In- 
vention, P Renehnony. R ligion, &e., Over. 700 
pages, n 100 rations. _ Mace 


Oy ears. this wok an ta cost of over $6,000. 


yi other fast selling works. Any ac- 
tive tenenes can ae clear $100. per month. 
Big Discount to Salaries to thos 


who can engage Sapssanemity. Would be pieged 
to have you call whie in the city, or ior further 
ssa —— 


ma 





& CO., Publishers, 





J. Ranso Bri ,» ™ , 
110 Tremont St., = Reneoe 
WANTED. 

A Professor of Elocution for, @ leading 
University. Sal- 
|ary $1,000. Must be a first class man. 
We have been asked to recommend some 
cne immediately. Address with full par- 
ticulars, 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association 
170 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED. 


Both Ladies and Gentlemen, Teachers of 
«li branches, Private, Public, High 
Schools, and Universities. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 East 17th Street, 
Bet. Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 


ey wii confer a favor by mention- 
he ScHOOL JOURNAL when com- 














240 South Oth Binece, “16k enai03 83 Lasalle Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. * 


with advertisers. 





am prepared to and 
books ott have no fur r nse —k. st wl 


— pore hege ges Se and rit be 








vi 
1, NICK 0, abi, 


42 Wast 14th St., New York, N. Y. 


W. 3 aN wheels Bee 


To Boards of Education, Superintendents and Janitors, 


toa Rae and for any accumulation of new or old schoo! 


resent to any one giving me in- 
Books to be pought. . ae 
y confidential. 
oi Rooks, 25 Chambers Street, New York. 


§ 
- 


7 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla 


This successful medicine is a carefully-prepared 
extract of the best remedies of the vegetable 
kingdom known to medical science as Alteratives, 
Blood Purifiers, Diuretics, and Tonics, such as 
Sarsapariila, Yellow Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, 
Juniper Berries, Mandrake, Wild Cherry Bark 
and other selected roots, barks and herbs. A 
medicine, like anything else, can be fairly judged 
only by its results. We point with satisfaction to 
the glorious record Hood’s Sarsaparilla has en- 
tered for itself upon the hearts of thousands of 
people who have personally or indirectly been 
relieved of terrible suffering which all other 
remedies failed to reach. Sold by all druggists, 
#1; six for $5. Made only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dolla 








RW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MU- 
SIC Boston, Mass. 
GO LBSGPYE On BEST SQUIEERD "te 


Thorougnh instruction in Instrumental 
ele, Organ, Viele, all Orchestra and Band tt 
F Oratory 


Fine Aru, 
Literature, Fren oh, eo and Italian yy 
English Branches, een, Ce Tuition. Ss 
} yah and room. wit Light, 
$7. For week. : en ‘Term: s boeine Sept 
lendar fail infor- 


ted Ca’ 
TOURJEE, Dir. klip 8q.. 


SOWER POTTS &CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 


Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 

Mon mony" s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
rawipg. 

Lyte’s Booktesotng and Blanks 


MACMILLAN & CO.% 


KS. 





Auxle ey’s bh tn Elem. Physio o 

Gcikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog. . .. .... 1,10 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Elew. Chemistry .. .1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, be aan 70 
sevens 8 , Hlementary Lessons in Logic........ 40 
Stewart’s Lessons in Elem. a hb eodinseda 1,10 








ad Elem. Lessons in Astrenomy. . 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
1t(2@ Fourth 4wa. ‘New York. 

LOVELL & CO., Educational Pub- 
lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 
i] 
Walxer’s Phymclogy, ~ Al, nes $1.36; Pr c- 
tical wack | in the Sc al too Teach- 
80 a is" edition, 35 ots. 
° (Me ABO Hea Bes 26 ots. 
ILL. (Lessons on Plants.) cts.; Select 
Words for = Do etc., 25 cts.; De 
opment ns, $1.20 Kroebel’s 
an, $1. 30 el cloth, 65c., boards. Giffin’s 
Review Questions, 5 chs.; Garlanda’s Phtiosophs 
of Words. $1.35, Send for cstalorue 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 
**Collier’s Histories,”’ 


AND 


“ World at Home Readers.” 


Their catalogue will be sent free to any ad- 
dress and contains a large proportion of Cooks 
suitable for Supplementary e 


BUCKEYE BELL FUUNDRY. 


pee = ise ‘ia ond Tin for sphuLit 

wARRLBTED." Catalogo 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cinclnnstl v. 

M satisfac 
tory Melle for Bob, for Sohesis, “erry 


MENEELY & CO. 
WEST TROY, X, ¥. ey 
Vesoription prices and om applica tos 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


NOTES FROM OUR WESTERN 
OFFICE. 


As the meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association is so near at hand, 





| when teachers from every part of the United 


States will be pouring into Chicago, perhaps 
it would be well to speak of a few persons, 
places, and things that they will be glad to 
see while here. But first let us say right 
here: Be sure, if possible, to know where 
you are to board before you come. If this 
is not possible, go direct, regardless of any- 
body and everybody, to the exposition build- 
ing where the officers of the Association, or 
their representatives, can always be found. 
Get of them all the information you need, 
and your membership ticket, entitling you 
to all the advantages uf the Association—re_ 
duced rates at hotels and on ruilroads. This 
is important; aitend to it the first thing. 
Hotels make reduc.ion to members, and 
then there ure any number of rooms to be 
had at reasonable rates. Don’t be alarmed 
because mul‘itudes are coming. Chicago is 
a large city and contains thousands of 
people whose hearts are as big as the lake 
on which it borders. 


PERSONS TO SEE. 


So that you may better remember them, 
let us begin at 163 Randolph St., and start 
east. At this point you will find Messrs. 
Flanagan, Denison & Thompson, o!d stagers 
in the book business, whowill be glad to 
welcome you. Going east to Wabash, you 
turn south, and at 75 will find C. M. Barnes, 
the mn § second-hand book man; J. D. 
Will neral a for Clark & May- 

omas les who keeps kin- 
— material. 

At 79 are the Prang Educational Co., and 
Gaskell Pen Co. S.C. Griggs & Co., are 
still at 87. You are going south on Wabash 
remember. At 122 you will find one new 
firm, John C. Buckbee & Co., and western 
offices recently P Brot by Silver, Rogers & 


Co., and ay thers. Directly oppo- 
site are A. C & Co.; at 184, S. 
A Maxell a Oe t 140 is C, 0. Perry: 


149 Ivison, Blakeman & Co ; 151 the SCHOOL 
JOURNAL office; 152 D. Appleton & Co.; 178 
and 180 Union School Furnishing Co., and 
Ginn & Co.: 185 Interstate, and Sheldon & 
ay be: 8 Olmsted, and d Cowperthwait 3 as 
H. Andrews & ee ros. 
A.S. Barnes & Coe ‘263: Sher- 
a 313; and Potter, Knight, Ains- 
worth & Co. at 367. So you see that Wa- 
bash is the teachers’ avenue. 
By the time you have made this trip, you 
wili feel like going y Dunkin’s Restaurant, 


also on Wabash, and taking a good square 
meal. [See his ad.]} 

The School Herald is now located at 
155 Washin st.; Bongpees, Mifflin & 
Co, The National Pub. 0., and Marquis 
& Co., are in Lakeside ‘Beit on Clark} ta 
st. The Union 8: Pub Co., the Sanit 
Pub. Co., L. P. ler & Co., and H. 


smith & Co. are at 161 La Salle; while 
Bro. Brewer ane, his eit ~ a their pleas- 
ant office at 1 ite Palmer 
a The Fon ae are tf these interest- 
places ard many more are to be found 
ra either the INSTITUTE or JOURNAL. Teach- 
ers that call on any of these people will find 
them ready to make their Chicago visit 
pleasant in every way. Our own office is 
uite near the ex tion building—161 
h—and we sball be glad to be of any 
service to you in by Mag in our power. 
You are at liberty to have your maii come 
in our care, and to make our office your 
headquarters while in the city. 


PLACES AND THINGS. 


No teacher who has not visited Chicago 
before, should leave the city without having 
seen the Water Workr-including a boat ride 
to the Crib; South park, Lincoln park, and 
a dozen other parks if you have time; the 
steck yards, so as to consureiend somet thing 
of their celaeion | to this beef-eating country; 
tne board of trade and its seemingly insane 
babble; post office, city hall: one or two each 
of the best school b ngs; churches and 
theatres; the Palmer House and its barber 
7 paved —, silver dollars; and Gun- 
ther’s candy and ice cream 

The cable cars you will certainly see and 
like. he careful in getting on ana off of 
them. Don’t fail to see the great pano- 
ramas of Shiloh and Gettysburg. You will 
get inspiration for the conchae ef histo: tory 
tab | perhaps not before realized, and you 
certainly | nb Many suggestions and facts 
for your and girls. The North-west- 
ern p vrai Normal, conducted by Col. 
Parker at Normal Park, and peginning the 
week @ convention will worth 








R. H. MACY & 60. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., | 
NEW YORK. 


ALL HOUSEKEEPERS SHOULD EXAMINE, 
OUR MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 


LINENS, 


As we are offering extraordinary induce- | 
ments in our whole line, from the ordinary | 
to the finest qualities manufactured. These | 
Goods come directly from the manufac- | 


turer to our counters, thus saving all inter- 
mediate commissions and profits and en- 
abling us to sell them at price: the lowest 
in this country. 


We also call special attention to our Ladies’ 
_ Muslin 


Underwear. 


Every article sold by us is manufactured 
in our own workrooms, All embroidery 










Rag 
Cosel 


OR: NEw. 
Warranted a te colt break down or 


Hone Genuine without Kibo st i 
& Try it! wii eset Ay saben mslde of Corn, 


kareena tenatonnamereniatanetee represented. @ 
CHICAGO CORSET CO. 


CACO. 
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ased is imported direct by us, Th f 
we can and do sefl this class of goods at 
prices absolutely below all com petition. 


SUMMER GAMES. 


We keep a fall stock of all articles re- 
quired for the game of Tennis, and at the 
lowest prices. Full sets of Tennis In strong 
wooden boxes. Racke‘s by all the best 
makers. ‘*ets, Poles, Markers, Ropes, and 
Pegs. Ayer’s best covered balls always in 
stock. so fall lines of — Battle- 
dores and Shuttlec:ck. Grace » Eh 
a-King Ring Toss, and Base-B 

Attenticn is —, to the fact thes al- 
though there has been a great improve- 
ment made in the quality of all kinds of 
Lawn Tennis, the prices are lower than 
last year. 

Special attention given to mail orders. 


Catalogues will be mailed on receipt of ten 
cents. 


R, H. MACY & CO. 


Teachers Read!! 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS and special 
agents familiar with industrial insurance 
wanted by the Brooklyn Life Insurance Geaseny 
for their sma!l policy branch; also agents 
in all the centres of New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsy lvania ; liberal contracts ‘with men of 
good record Apply before 12, or by letter to 


51 Liberty Street, New York City, 








INDERGARTEN at Mountain Lake Park, 

(4 miles from Deer k, Garrett Co., Md.) 

Teachers’ Training Cliss from July 12th to 

August 20th, | sal ‘erms for the course, $10.00, 
materials, $1.00. 

A ny for children free; materials, $1.00. 

pa Miss Susie P. Pollock whostudied and 

in Gormeny, Principal of Froebel 

ormal Institute, Graded School wo Kinder- 

garten, 1127 Thirteenth Street, N. Washing- 

0, 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
DR. W. J. STEWART. 


362 WEST 23rd STREET, 
If your teeth are need attention. Reliable Work 
Moderate Cha Plas! filling for broken down 


and sensitive teeth, a ra 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor Scmoot Jounnat. 





How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 


with the 
CuticuRA 
REMEDIES. 


f No 4 
gt pomp Uy, diesaos of the akin, we ak 


and pi ly diseases 
and *Slasd with toes oe bair, from 
age, are cured by ths Oenioas hana. 
CUTICURA RBGOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of digease- 
sustaining elements, and thus removes the cause. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allay: 
‘tching and inflammation, clears the skin and 
scalp of sauibn cues Gal tinen, onlpeuieaes a 
ir 


CUTIOURA Son, an exquisite Skin 
in. treating skin 





is indispensable diseases, 
Censors skin blemishes, chapped = oil 
CuTIcuRA REMEDIES are great skin 


fiers, 

abe; ean C niyenn, 81 Price, wate pot Soar. 
= fend EnIrCAL Pua erin Diseases % 

TIN" bate 





with the lovliest is the skin 
ed with .7T1IcURA MEDICATED Soap, 





| PERSE RESET EICE 


State & Madison Streets, 
CHICAGO. 


Dry Goods, Upholstery 
and Carpets 


Lowest Prices Compar-. 
ing Quality. 


Special attention given to mail orders, 























































































































































































































NEWLINE OF APPARATUS FOR} 
SCHOOL USE. . 






















’ WOODEN DUMB-BELLS.} 
% ‘Ten numbers, from one and three-§ 
fourth inch balls to four inch. Ag 
* good, neat, durable line of goods atq 
3 moderate prices. ; 


































. to 60 inches, with balls on ends or plain. i 


WOODEN RINGS. 
® Good, strong, hard-wood rings-§ 
* Durable and neat. 



















Send for full catalogue to 


J MILTON RADLE 
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2 XOVARG COMINOrEG: 
FLORIDA. 


THIS SEASON 
corit you ars a ere not cos coming) send for new and ele- 


grures’nay pablo Togeker vit 
table 


nections 0: 


FLORIDA RAILWAY 
NAVIGATION CO. 


which will give Pg full information how to 
in the quickest and casiest manner, ali the 


rach te in the State. 
the Florida R’y and Navigation Company 


18 THE 


shortest, Quickest and Most Direct Route 


To all noted points in the State. 


passes through the won 

in Middle Florida in we WU TALYAHARSEES Ne 
MEAT ine 
delig btfull 


et through ge the Lat og Oldest 


and Pical 
— ! ip the Central tend thern ns 
ot tae cand Region of the Gulf Coast, 
an 
a reaching, on the Atlantic Coast, that most 
at pbtiul © winter resorts, Fernandina and ithe 
famous AMELIA BEACH, the finest beach in 
i t new Pullman Sleeping and, Reclining 
| Chair care, ais gappelaky for this Company, on 
and nig 
iw fy ddress, for folder, etc,, mentioning this paper. 
A, 0, MacDONELL, G. P. & T. Agt., 
Jacksonville, Florida. 





Your Hea alth isP recio 

The teacher’s health is, all, b 
Without it what can he accomplish in his yery 
arduous occupation ? The business of teachi log 
tends to break down even the , eronees con! 

At the end of givens ear, there 
ee ae 


ets, 


WA Ee 


fa competent 
ment and advice 


ae a at the Wesley Water Cure, 
near Delaware Water . Pa. It is under the 
care of F, Wilson Hurd, M.D. iwee See for a number 
of years yy Cae of the physi oe 
rietors of cure at Dunsyilie 
(rand wh now for nearly thirty years, 
fee treating aps toes pad oqo Lene | by 
ygienic oa. an most excelle: 
gieni agenates of - 





success. . or address F. W. 
iene Milla, eonros Co., Pa. 


A TWO CENT STAMP 
Sent with your full address to A. V. H 
















Carpenter, General Passenger Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis., will bring you ONE, of 
the following named pu ons, oe 





for free distribution ‘ge the Chicago, Mil 
waukee & St. Paul Railway : 

Gems of the Northwest. 

A Tale of Ten Cities. 

Guide to Summer Homes. 

The Overland Journey. 

The Northwest and Far West. 

Plain Facts about Dakota. 

All of these publications are finely |= 
ilustrated and contain valuabk informa- 
tion which can be obtained in no other 
way. 


AT A BARCAIN. 
TRICYCLE. tiativicretes 50 inch 


bia ree 50 a 


















: eran Sraend Se Si. ee Pee Fone: ses 
a shine cnetas new. For sal pos 
Is ata bargain. Cost, $180.00, 





Write for prices on these machithes. Address, 
CYCLE, care 
EL. KELLOGG & co., 
25 Clinton Place, New York. 


S000 sacra 
oo ieee 














lous, | gems as 








CLEANRES THE 
HEAD. ALLAYS 
INFLAMM 4TION . 
HEALS the SORES 
RESTORES THE 
SENSES OF TASTE, 
SMELL, HEARING. 
A QUICK RELIEF. 
A POSITIVE CURE F 





into each iis Dy nal, and is 


a eel a 





CURES ra DEAF 


yp thy 4 tgs ssl 
zie Ea ee 
to 
ae Ate Broadway; N. Y., Mention th's pape: 


Si ioaseant Suan 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


om Cream, or Magical Beautiter, 





—aig “ii ame 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 


DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 
Capt, 8. J. Ron. Garr. THomas Post. 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY eve 


*| Toot of “Canal. P. M., from Pier41, North River, 
foot of St. Con at ———_ next 


or the 
North, 


Leave ALBANY for NEW YORK every 
week-day at 8 P. M., or on arrival of trains 
Bast and West. 


from the 
Tene es ate throughout the North, South, 
Rest ond Wa i Balinees "Steam- 
pier 41. 


poy BGen'l 


enues es 


gi dartann Gry ah 


Pass "Agont, Albany, N. ¥. 
wheo 
passe a # Spates See syeeees correspond 
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‘NEAT AMERICA 
VETANERIAN 
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ENJOY A CUP .‘¥ GOOD 


y ‘THE GHEY AMGRICAN TEA COMPANY 


PrOrRex 200. @1 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, 


CCOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! | 


TEA AND COFFEE. 
ee ee Ne Humbug. 


ays eerie She: | 






‘ — 5 eeter for Grand Unien 
Hotel than any other foe money at te hotel in the City. 


|A small boy marked an error, and then 


- Meee 









One of “the’Grollest incidents that have 
ever occurred in the resence of r.. = 
tor of( this “ Draw ore rave 

pling rH 


years ago, when we he: 8 
eastern Massachusetts. 
never been told, but it isa eR We 
were standing in the one room of a small 
railway station and ffice combined, 
whee a popes old Massachusetts woman 
en’ , and asked with a delightfully 
rasping New England twang: “ Be there 
any letters for Brown?” The clerk 
handed her a large yellow envelope; 
which she broke open with nervous haste, 
and read aloud: ‘You have drawn a 
— in the X—— X—— Lottery.” She 
had opened her husbind’s letter by mis- 
take !—Not from Harper's Drawer. 


« Aw, Ethel,” Ponte ee. Charle 
ty cousin, ‘‘ ev 

petty Fosni aw—trim my ° 
mawning—aw.” « ** Do, Chen 
his pretty cousin: “And 
how would you suggest, that I 
trimmed?” ‘ Well,” replied prett 
cousin, after sufficient consideration, ‘‘ I 


to his 
L — 
ta 


med with pink ribbon.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


** Will you allow me to look at your 
a for a moment, sir?” said a tramp, 

tely, to a gentleman in City Hall 
Park. “Tam anxious to ascertain thé 
weather probabilities.” ‘* You are mter- 
ested in the weather, then?’ replied. the 
gentleman, handing over the paper. 
“Yes, sir. I am going to lie down and 
BiHOB. | tale a nap if the elements are in my 
favor.”—Puck. 


Another thoughtless man has met with 
a serious accident while cutting coupons, 

by dropping his scissors and his 
leg. If this thing keeps on the coupon- 
scissors will soon supersede the toy-pistol 
as a weapon of destruction, and none of 
us will be safe. 

IMPORTANT. 


When — New BS id Ony, oo 


Express and and ns ithe 
Grand Union Hotel, — - Gren 


L amy ay | Furnished Rooms at $1 and 


b pw dah per — aL = aE plan. Elevators, and 
~ emtauranta 0 pean Pied with ied with the best Horse cars, 


to all “zs. You 
So 


After writing sentences one day, the 
scholars exchanged work for correction. 


at the fo of the paper made the follow- 
lanatory note : *‘ He didn’s begin 
ewsits with a caterpillar.”— 
Harere Bazar. 


All Medical Authorities. 


that h is no more nor less than an 
amen the liniug membrane of the na- 


catarrh, anda)l catarrha! affection of the 
head are it diseases of the Waod, é 
<= mist 


ific wiil te found for avery Sivepe 
= —+—% tL - Bee as 
ayy exists win Wiy's Ge i Kagan 

At the library: Lady: “I’m getting 
tired of modern fiction; can you recom- 
mend me a good, excititig, ard'w ork?” 
Librarian; “ Have read ‘The Last 
Days of Pompeii’ Lady: Ne I be- 


lieve not. Can you tell me what he diea 

of?’ Librarian: “ Eruption, I believe.” 
ADVICE TU MOTHERS 

MHS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should at. 

Tinks Aoi Taree as aa 

ail pam. CURES WIND COLIO and easter WE 
EDY FOR DIARRH@A, 25 CTS A BOTTLE. 

A LITTLE Ba ay me + York 
created. a remarking .to the 
teacher of a ‘dunday % School class $ *‘Our 
dog's dead, Iii bet the angels were scared 
when they saw him coming up the walk. 
He's awful cross to strangers. 


Since Lapries fan tele MED to B tomer 
zs a's feeree 4 int Pp 

x wea 

AoE rough dhe ie 4 


oe ee Wemsuirnny Wen woK 
German Corn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions, Se 
WMs Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown, Ma. 

Prike’s Toothache Drops curein | Minute, Sa 


may be ‘‘ mistress of the C’s.” 
eal inacenere yet been able to master 


the H's. 

Jake Sharp believes in the old Seriptoral| an 
intimation t it’s a Broadway that 
leadeth to destruction. 





ve them 


think they would look very sweet_trim-| 
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“Did n’t Know ’t was 
Loaded” 


May do for a stupid boy’s excuse; but 
what can be said for the parent who 
sees his child languishing daily and fails 
to recognize the want of a tonic and 
blood-purifier? Formerly, a course of 
bitters, or sulphur and molasses, was the 
rule in well-regulated families ; but now 
all intelligent households keep Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, which is at once pleasant 
to the taste, and the most searching and 
effeetive blood medicine ever discovered. 


ee 8. Cleveland, 27 E. Canton st., 
Boston, writes: “My ‘danghter, now 21 
— old, was in pérfect health antil a 
sas 869 when she began to complain of 
headache, debility, dizziness, 
estion, arid loss of appetite. I con- 
a ed that all-er complaints originated 
in impure blood, and induced her to take 
Ager 8 Sarsaparilla. This medicine soon 
restored her blood-making organs to 
healthy action, and in due time reéstab- 
lished her former health. I find Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla a most valuable remedy for 
the lassitude and debility incident to 
spring time.” 

J. Castright, Brooklyn Power Co., 
Brooklyn, + Says: “As a Spring 
Medicine, I find a splendid substitute 
for the old-time compounds in Ayer’s 

Ha, with a few doses of Ayer’s 
Pills. After their use, I feel fresher and 
stronger to go through the summer.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Or. J. ©. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCOA 
61, 7°, 


The American Inves:ment Company, of Em- 
8500 006, lowe, with a Paid-up capital of 
surplus $75,000, offers first Mort 

ns drawing seven per cent., both Prin- 
cipal ont Interest guaranteed. iso 6 per 
cent. 10-year Debenture Bonds sec by 105 
cent. of firs: M > Loans held in trust by 
ct ono mpany, N.¥. 5 per 
cent. certificates of depomt fer periods under one 
fay 4 Write for full information and referencos 

the company at 150 Nassau 8t., N. ¥. 

A. L. Ormsby, Vice Pres. and Gencra!l Manager 











NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


| CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Reversible fettees for Sunday-*chools, 


Pews for Churches. Pulpits, etc., 
Has removed from 490 Hudson Street, to 


to6 and 108 Seventh Avenue. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRE RIES. 


We now are ready to 





eupply suitable books for 
School Libraries. School 
Officers and Teachers who 
wish to start or add to 


their School Libraries, will 
receive free on application 
a descriptive list of books 
with prices. This list is 

y the best selection of the size made, 
and is graded to suit the age of the reader, 
and also classified into subjects. A new 
ist ismow ready. We will make liberal 
terms. Address, 

E. L. KELLOGG & CoO., 

Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton PL, N. v. 


Treasure:Trove School Library 


contains hundreds of the latest Juvenile 
Books suitable for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, PREM- 
I1UMS AND PRIZES. 


a at this feae and examine them. Teachers 

1 furnished at special discount. 

BAsUNE TROVE oliday Supple- 

= 3 = Our Complete Schoo! L' brary Catalogue 
li suon be issued. if parties desire we will 











“Ah, Jones, where away 80 fast t 
morning ?” Vm off for the whali 





grounds.” He was the ac 
oon an tis ney to toed teen 


Se stabs eaeae ne 
Teasure-Trove Publishing Co., 
26 CLINTON PLACE, N.Y" 























THE SCHOOL JOU 
PRACTICAL SCIENCE FOR ‘YOUNG STUDENTS. 


First BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. \# 


BY MARY SHAW-BREWSTER. P 


A course of simple experiments for beginners, giving quest peusinnses to practical ware) 
the upil. The experiments are of the most clement #. wand the simplest ap 

joyed—the range Of material being simited to what the kitchen affords and Sy well 
kaown chemical com compounds, Each es is required to'make his own hy and from 
every experiment a practical lesson is dra 


INTRODUCTION PRICE, 66 CENTS. 


Sample copies will be forwarded, postpaid, to teachers or school officers, for examination, 
at tha Ereoernes Peet Descriptive Catalogue with prices will be ' 


on application. 
D. APPLETON & GO., Publishers, New York Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. ‘address “4, $. BARNS & 00. 444 and 148 William Street, New York Cy. i — 


-m.. { 
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McGUFFEY'S REVISED READING CHARTS.) ~~ 
ECLECTIC WRITING CARDS. CYCLOPADIAS. 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Every h udent, 

Send for descriptive circular and photographic reduction of charts. J, eaten. es. “TOuN” 

McGUFFEY’S REVISED READING CHARTS. tavo vols) whieb hag jum been broustie dows 
WHOLESALE PRICES. tains more su (20 yea:s) than 

Manilla, on Roller....... ...... per set, $2 50 Mounted on Heavy Boards per set, $7 50 PPLWTONG' cr tie BRITAN yor and COS 

Manilla, with Portfolie. ...... 3 50) ECLECTIC WRITING CARDS. A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
Maoilla, with Revolving Stand “* 5 00 72 Nos,, Heavy Tar Boards... perset, 3 50 at r 

White Sheets ........... ....... - 200 72 Nos., Manilla, in Envelope, = 1 00 £1 GREAT JONES STREET, NEW YORK. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORE. BOSTON. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. |P. D. & S. COPY BOOKS 


No. 1. “DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is epocket daily class-book for IN COST 


recording attendance, deportment and r. citation; names written but oncea term. Price, 60 cents. 
VAN CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST. 
No. 2. MONTHLY AND YEARLY RECORD.” is a permanent record of the LEADING THE A ANTANCE 


RE Reesor sin lesbos aencebowrtctaroncecve:) — Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks, 


No. 3. ‘MONTHLY YEAR CARD” is a monthly gubenst, < ath envelope, 






























for inspection by parents; one card is used for a year. Price, $3.00 per h FOR SUPPLEMENTAL WORK, 
No. 4. “‘MONTHLY TERM CARD.” differs from No. 8, too used f , 
term, instead of tor a year. Price, $3.00 per iundred. pet echzr “.|Number Tablets, and Language Tablets, (New). § , 
No. », 5. ‘es se CARD,” issent to parents weekly instead of mnonibie. Write for samples and introductory terms. 
Samplea of Nos. 3,4 and 5, sent postpaid for 10 cents, POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO., 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO,, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 








x . se ~~ 2, % | BOOKS IKS FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS, No Task to Study these Books 


TO GET THEM. Approved by All Leading Educators. 


cunEnR Bo be ah MB. x | Murray’s Essential Lessorsin Ev glish ; 
Charades. Enpfotees, otc. Composition, analysisa:.d Grammar 8 .75 
0 ; , Mummy's Advan isand Grammar 
EXHIBITION DAs, By B. ©. 3, C. Sade. | Meh iroy’s Vasential rn 
Vv u . 
Exercises. ete dented . Common. | pie Paseetian sedanee tates in magus 
opie ces saa eee By Marion Wayland. Kaldwin’'s a BN Literature. 2 yols. 
Conteints Dialogues, Recitations, Motion . Poetry and Prose. 


The Latest ana’ Rest! 





















1A 

new 50 ota. || Fenno’s Science 3 of Elocution. 1, 

rH NE DLALoGuES. 6.” By C. M. Barrows. | Ke:lorman’s Bi-ments of Botany. 1 

price ‘$0 ots. 1) Berets pe $ Hy 
n’s 

ANUAL«.OF GYMNASTIO EXERCISES. 1, 

uel W. , po le Artist and Bie Mines 


BS essees & 2 


roe ime Brice of Boston Sebools Oillard’s Fs Fametieo. in arithmetic, for 
a yy iONAL IRDERGARTEN 6 > AND wennes Tt Nos. t. 2, 3, and 4, — 25 
Pothock 














\ of National Address, JOHN E. POTTER & 

READY IN Sat pa 1 stitute, Washington, D C. 1 vol., 1émo, boaras: Publishers. Pulindclphia, Pa. 
cHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 

i 1 ya For For Reducing ‘School-Bcotk Bills. 


sbitser, Optic, amUS co ee we ola Our new 50-page Price-list of Text-books of all 
and | Publish'rs. New School Books lywer thn pub- 
Home with additions by Oliver Optic. 1 vol.. 16mo | lishers’ wholesale list prices. Second-hand School 





oon : .. Over 2.000 different tities 

Its Use and Structure Taught by Practice and Example. reveit ROGasa who rene repre au a ghar with clasred 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., various branches of study. Mailed free on appli 

A New Language Book for Grammar, Union, and District Schools. 5 Franklin 8t.. Boston, | ction. , We alg jsue “Catalogue Cot pr 








¥. city. 
This work is the combined aon of an eminent scholar and a practical poriow m Diee te bans area AD 


weit THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO.,| First steps in Scientific Knowledge 


Specimen pages will soon be ready. Send for our new catalogue. FUSUISHERS AED DEALEES iH 





Drawing Books, Dra Models,| By Pact Bert. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, and Artists’ Mates Jt malkes the teaching of Elementary Science 
87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. Prang's American Text-Books on Art Edu: | "0%" 0 Ti era rsipttne Catalogue fret 0 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. bsro wien src teemmor eae. "J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


specially designed for the 745 & 717 Market Street, Philade!phis, 


ME : a eisieats Eee 
SERVEYS, BOOKKEEPING 405s SSeS 
Clear, Simple, and Thoroughly Adapted to Business Methods. and partioulars, address LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 

















eS 








One hour a week devoted to subject d next school year with eservey's Sing’ THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO 
ey A Bookser ‘ng ard Biante will il etre & god bed cites of Baton, Cam 2 z . Street, Boston, ‘Mass. st 
Atapred ond natsin ten be gd Whakthcn Gee Benton, Cambridge, well, Fall Hiver, 7@ Wabash Avenue, Chicago. THE Lancest Goons ror THE LEA 
bill Salou Salem, louces er, eae he mer ile, Waltham, New ledhae adtns ent towne ta MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUP! 
p wns 5 
different parts of Sea eT eae ea some of the leading Correspondence solicited. : CATE COPY IN THE:MIDDLE OF EACK PAGE 








72 cts 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., 


23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 


PRIMARY COURSE;7 Nos., per Doz., - 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96° 














KINDERGARTEN ‘Sreus. | rsezso li CowpentHwalr ¢ C° 





